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“Never Say Die, or The Reward of Virtue.” 


66Q7OU’RE wrong, Jim,” said 
the cruising man. “In a long 
distance race, if it lasts over twenty- 
four hours, the boats are bound 
to be scattered. Wind and weather 
will be different for each boat and 
such a race is more a matter of luck 
than a fair test of skill and seaman- 
ship or speed.” To this Jim re- 
plied: “Not at all. The cleverest 
skipper is the best guesser and gets 
the best of the so-called ‘luck’ nine 
times out of ten—but he deserves 
Bes 
And so the argument went on, 
one after another chiming in as the 
faithful few sat around the club- 
house fire while the nor’wester 
howled outside. Finally Johnnie 
Jones chipped in with the following 
veracious yarn. 


HIS talk reminds me of a race 

in which I sailed way back 
in 1904 or thereabouts. - I'll tell you 
about it if you like, and then you 
can judge for yourselves how much 
skill and how much luck had to do 
with indicating the winner in this 
particular case. At that time, as 
you can imagine, I was a young fel- 
low—not being very ancient even 
now—but I| had a little sloop rigged 
skipjack and was a member of a 
club half way up the Sound. In 
the racing fleet our mainstay was a 
bunch of Seawanhaka knockabouts, 
21 feet water line. They were 
rather lightly built, and when we 
got them were not as young as they 
had been, but as long as they were 
kept in shape they sure were able 
and fast. We had some great rac- 
ing with them for a number of 
years. Beside the weekly races and 
the special holiday regattas, there 
Was an annual long distance race 
and that to me was the big event of 
the year because it always meant 
racing all night, took me into un- 
familiar waters and in _ general 
smacked of adventure. 
races quite regularly with good old 
“Skipper” Mahrud on his Anoterb. 
She was a good boat with a good 
skipper and, in spite of her name, 
was a frequent winner and was 
champion of her class two or three 
seasons. The Mahrud family, all 
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of whom were web-footed, had no 
use for the boat’s name when she 
was purchased but as no two of 
them could agree on a new one she 
remained Anoterb to the end of the 
chapter—or at least until “Skipper” 
sold her. 

Well, to get on with my story— 
which, by the way, is true and I can 
prove it—these long distance events 
were started about 1 P. M. ona 
Saturday and the course was down 
the Sound to the westward to and 
around a mark boat, usually off 
Larchmont, and return. With the 
varying conditions different years, 
the races were finished anywhere 
from Sunday A. M. to late Sunday 
night and they even went over into 
Monday at least once, I believe. The 
conditions called for complete 
cruising outfit on board and a 
small boat capable of holding “all 
hands and the’ cook.” This 
boat could be towed or carried on 
deck as you liked. Though there 
wasn't any very convenient place 
to stow one on the deck of a boat 
only 33 feet over all, we seldom 
towed it. 

On an August Saturday that I 
well remember I sneaked away 
from the store as early as I 
dared and arrived at the club about 
noon. “Skipper” was already on 
board and my friend “Stew” Brad- 
ley, who was the other member of 
the crew, .was at the float-stage 
with the small boat loaded with 
enough eats, drinks—(yes those 
were the good old days!)—blank- 
ets, etc, to bring her gunwale 
pretty low before we stepped in. 
She was a canvas boat, very light 
to tow or haul on deck, and just 





barely filled the requirement of 
holding all hands—in smooth 
water. We paddled out to our 


ship very gingerly, as there was a 
fresh sou'wester blowing and a 
nice little chop in the Cove and 
we didn’t want to go hungry 
through the race. Soon we had 
the stuff stowed, or at least 
chucked, below and we got sail 
on her at once to get halyards 
well stretched out before the start- 
ing gun, There were five boats 
entered and all of them showed up 
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at the line. The event was re- 
stricted to the 21-footers of our 
own club, so everyone knew every- 
one else and there was a lot of 
kidding going on as the boats 
jockeyed about near the line. It 
was a fine cool afternoon for Au- 
gust with plenty of wind, almost 
dead ahead, and enough of a sea 
running outside to make things 
very wet forward. It was a one- 
gun start and our most feared rival, 
Merrymaid, got a trifle the best of 
it, running down towards the wind- 
ward end of the line, then trim- 
ming sheets quickly and rounding 
close under the lee of the commit- 
tee boat and crossing almost on the 
gun. Arab, a black-hulled boat, 
was so close she had to bear off 
a little to give Merrymaid room. 
We were close up in Merrymaid's 
wake. The two other entries were to 
leeward and a little astern. It was 
a fair enough start and a pretty 
sight as the five knockabouts lay 
down to their work, burying their 
lee rails in the puffs, everything 
drawing, crews lying out to wind- 
ward after hastily hauling small 
boats on deck. 

Anoterb, or Annie, as we called 
her, was certainly in fine form that 
day and under “Skipper’s’”’ skil- 
full handling she gradually worked 
out to windward of Merrymaid 
inch by inch. The latter wasn't 
very keen for the rough going. 
She was a witch in light airs or 
a moderate breeze, but when it was 
from fresh to hard we began to 
“show” and this day was just to 
our liking. Arab proved to be a 
stronger contender in rough water 
than Merrymaid and hung on our 
lee quarter very obstinately but she 
gradually dropped back and to lee- 
ward. The two remaining boats 
were far to leeward after three or 
four hours’ sailing. The wind was 
giving us a long leg down the 
Connecticut shore on the port tack 
with short hitches off shore on 
the starboard. Shortly after sun- 
set, we saw through the glasses 
that at least two of the boats, prob- 
ably Swastika and Nomad, were 
standing far to the southward on 
the starboard tack, perhaps with 
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the idea of going all the way across 
the Sound and working down the 
Long Island shore. Arab was still 
in sight, following us on the port 
tack but far astern, Merrymaid 
was “lost.” After some discussion, 
we decided to stick to the north 
shore. We were doing very well, 
thank you, and were a very happy 
and confident bunch as we had our 
snack on deck; huge cold roast 
beef sandwiches, apple pie like 
mother used to make, eaten au 
naturel which means “out-of- 
hand,” and piping hot coffee from 
two large thermos bottles—a bit 
of forethought on the part of “The 
Good Lady,” as we called “Skip- 
per’s” wife. We had an alcohol 
and a kerosene stove aboard but 
going to windward in rough water 
in a little boat is not an ideal situ- 
ation from the standpoint of 
“Cookie,” hence the ready-hot cof- 
fee fitted in with that meal like 
a fist in a nigger’s eye. As soon 
as we had finished eating we set 
our running lights and a rather 
wet job I found it, particularly 
while lashing the running light 
board to the lee shrouds for they 
were very slack when the boat was 
close hauled in a fresh breeze and 
she was taking plenty of, water on 
deck just where I had to stand. 
As it grew dark, the breeze grad- 
ually dropped, though it had not 
gone out at sundown, as it so often 
does on the Sound in summer. 
As the cabin clock struck eight 
bells, we arranged for watches 
during the night, four hours on 
and two off, so that two of us 
would be on deck all the time. 
As a matter of fact, I was so ex- 
cited and so very much awake that 
I found sleep out of the question 
when it came my turn to go be- 
low and after about half an hour 
on a bunk I gave it up and came 
on deck and “Stew” took the rest 
of my watch below as well as his 
own and “Skipper’s.” That fellow 
would sleep through anything! 
“Skipper” didn’t seem inclined to 
take his watch below and leave 
the ship to our tender mercies. 
He evidently wanted to win that 
. race! 


A Close Call 


About eleven o’clock the breeze 
had drawn more to the southward 
and we could now lay our course 
easily though the breeze was very 
light. We kept fairly well off- 
shore as it began to get overcast 
overhead and rather thick on the 
water and we didn’t want to get 
mixed up with any of the many 
islands and reefs strewn along the 
Connecticut shore. Neither did we 
wish to be caught out in the course 
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of the Sound steamers in thick 
weather and with little or no wind. 
We just hoped we were about 
right but hadn’t been able to iden- 
tify any light since we passed 
Penfield Reef, just west of Bridge- 
port harbor entrance. About this 
time, “Skipper” and I being on 
deck and everything very quiet, as 
we barely had steerage way, we 
were suddenly aware of a noise like 
that made by a blunt bow should- 
ering its way through the still 
water. The sound seemed to come 
from dead astern but at first we 
could see nothing and not much 
of that. Then, suddenly, as we 
gazed anxiously into the mist, a 
faint red light appeared on our 
port quarter and grew rapidly, 
larger and brighter, while a green 
light did the same a few moments 
later on our starboard quarter. 
Say—they looked to be about a 
hundred feet apart and it didn’t 
seem as if they could be on the 
same vessel. If they were, she 
sure was so close on top of us 
that it didn’t seem as if she could 
miss us. “Skipper” let out a yell 
and I jumped below and _ back 
again to the cockpit with a lighted 
lantern which was hanging in the 
cabin for just such emergencies. 
I waved the lantern frantically and 
“Skipper” flashed an electric torch 
on our mainsail and we _ both 
yelled with trimmings! 
Finally the red light began to shift 
very slowly toward dead astern 
and the green light began to grow 
dim and was finally blotted out. 
The red light glared at us like a 
vengeful eye as it slowly crossed 
our stern, there was a creaking of 
booms and a faint slatting of heavy 
canvas, a boy’s voice shouted some- 
thing unintelligible and a gruff bass 
voice replied. Without actually 
seeing her we seemed to feel a 
dark form looming over us, then 
it seemed to melt away, the red 
light suddenly disappeared and she 
was gone. There was a faint putt- 
ing of a gas engine for a few 
minutes, then that too died away. 
“Well, what the deuce was she?” 
I asked “Skipper.” He figured she 
was a coasting schooner with her 
small motor boat dropped into 
the water and made fast to her 
quarter to kick her along and help 
give her steerage way in the faint 
breeze. Perhaps they wanted to 
work her in to an anchorage be- 
fore the tide turned against them 
and it shut in thick. At any rate, 
we were thankful it wasn’t a 
steamer doing fifteen knots when 
we suddenly discovered her about 
to sit down on our back stoop! 


It didn’t get very thick after all. 
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You could see the stars faintly di- 
rectly overhead most of the time, 
but it was rather misty on the 
water and the wind was plumb up 
and down the mast. Also, the tide 
had turned ebb and we began to 
figure we were going backwards. 
Of course, we wondered how the 
other fellows were making out. 
As it began to get light in the East, 
we looked eagerly in the direction 
where we had last seen our com- 
petitors. Nothing in sight there 
nor to the West, at first. We our- 
selves were about in mid Sound, 
Eaton’s Neck bearing about South 
by East. Well, to break the sad 
news to you gently, we at last 
picked up with the glasses two of 
our friends the enemy far down to 
the southwest, close to the Long 
Island shore, and at last reluctantly 
concluded that one of several small 
sail over towards the Connecticut 
shore and far to the westward 
might be another of our fleet. Of 
course, we wondered how in 
thunder they did it. Various sug- 
gestions, rowing or being towed, 
etc. “I think all they did was 
to anchor when the tide turned” 
said “Stew” Bradley “while we 
poor nuts were drifting backwards 
half the night.” This sage pro- 
nouncement was based on what we 
had told him of the night’s events. 
He had a good night’s sleep. How- 
ever, there was no use crying over 
spilled milk. “Stew” was emphati- 
cally invited—nay, commanded— 
to prepare a breakfast with “plenty 
of coffee’ poco pronto “while 
things were quiet.” He remarked 
that it looked as though he would 
have plenty of time, as he cast a 
gloomy eye around on the glassy 
surface of the Sound before duck- 
ing below. Soon various scraps of 
emphatic and uncomplimentary re- 
marks about several kinds of yacht 
stoves reached our ears and we 
knew that breakfast was under 
way. 
Wallowing in Gloom 


The meal was eaten on deck 
without any undue hilarity being 
noticeable. The coffee and the first 
morning pipe, always the best one 
of the day, cheered us up a bit 
and we began to figure on catch- 
ing a breeze before the other fel- 
lows did and walking up on them 
hand over hand. Alas, it was not 
to be. We got a light air from 
the northward and set our bal- 
looner and were quite cheerful un- 
til we discovered that there was 
more breeze ahead and the other 
fellows had evidently gotten it 
first. When off Great Captain 
Island, we met the leader, which 
proved to be Arab, on the way 
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home, How we envied her boom- 
ing along with the tide in her favor 
and a light steady breeze, nor’west 
by now, filling her mainsail and 
big ballooner. They gave us a 
cheerful greeting and a “Hard 
luck, fellows. So long!” She was 
followed a while later by Merry- 
maid, slipping along noiselessly, the 
silent and rather morose Lawson 
at her tiller. Her crew gave us an 
ironical cheer. In our many races 
they had not always had the laugh 
on us. We attempted a snappy re- 
ply but it fell rather flat: The 
third boat, Swastika, was evidently 
about down to the mark while we 
still had miles to go and were 
making poor headway. The breeze 
had backed so far to the westward 
that we had taken in our ballooner 
and could barely lay our course 
close-hauled. It came in stronger 
after a while and we made better 
progress but, my! how the two 
boats bound east had faded in the 
distance. Off Scotch Caps we met 
Swastika. She was a poor third 
but the bunch on board seemed 
quite happy. I suppose because 
they were so much better off than 
we were. They told us that the 
other boat, Nomad, had dropped 
out the evening before hav- 
ing caried away her head stay. 


Bringing Up the Rear 


After what seemed ages, we came 
down to the turning mark. The 
steam yacht Dryad, with the re- 
gatta committee on board, had been 
anchored close by to take the turn- 
ing time of each boat and, inci- 
dentally of course, to see that they 
did turn the mark. We _ were 
greeted by various pleasantries the 
main purport of which was that 
if we didn’t hurry up and _ get 
around they wouldn’t have time to 
get back home and take the finish of 
the leading boats. When we actu- 
ally reached the mark the tide was 
running flood again and, as the 
breeze fell absolutely flat once 
more, we drifted on down past it 
without steerage way. The regatta 
committee megaphoned from Dry- 
ad’s bridge that, as we had passed 
the mark—“overshot it,” so to 
speak—they would assume that we 
would leave it to port when we 
came back, if ever, but they 
couldn’t wait to see us do it. They 
would report us “all well” at home 
and they hoped we would have had 
a pleasant time in New York, 
whither we were evidently bound 
; and more to the same ef- 
fect. So they waved farewell and 
we gloomily watched the yacht’s 
bow swing around as she gathered 
way and headed to the eastward 
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after the homeward bound racers. 

It was about this time that we 
decided this race was a fizzle and 
all off, as far as we were con- 
cerned. We gave up then and 
there the arduous job of trim- 
ming sheets for every ghost of a 
breath of air we thought we felt, 
with the result that fifteen minutes 
later we were bowling along for 
home with a spanking sou’wester 
and with our spinnaker set and 
drawing. The only racer we could 
pick up even with the glasses was 
Swastika and we could just make 
her out. As we well knew from 
experience, the boats in this class 
ran off the wind with very nearly 
equal speed so we figured that at 
the best, if neither she nor we 
met with’an accident and if the 
breeze held, we would catch her in 
about three weeks if the course off 
the wind were only long enough. 
Unfortunately, we knew we would 
be doing mighty well to pick up 
even a mile or two at most before 
she reached the finish line. And as 
for Arab and Merrymaid! They 
were probably at their moorings 
already. At least, so it seemed to 
us in our disappointment, so we 
said to each other “Well, this is 
a nice day for a sail, anyway” 
and we lolled around and trimmed 
a sheet once in a while for lack 
of anything better to do but we 
didn’t eare a hang how fast the 
old girl went or how slow! We 
had plenty to eat and drink and 
smoke and it was a fine day, so 
why worry about the blooming old 
race. “These long distance races 
were always flukes anyway,” so 
we all remarked several times that 
afternoon—usually just after 
someone had been gazing vainly 
ahead through the glasses. ‘“Ex- 
cept, of course, the race last year 
which we had won, but that time 
there had been a fine steady breeze 
that treated all the boats alike 
and made it a fair test and a real 
race.” 


“Stew” Sees Something 


It was a very pretty sail that 
afternoon and we made a fast run 
but so did the others evidently 
for we saw nothing of them and 
twilight fell as we passed Stratford 
Point and it was well into the 
evening as we slipped quietly in- 
side the breakwater of our home 
port with a failing breeze again 
coming off shore from the north- 
ward. We had told “The Good 
Lady” we would probably be home 
for dinner that night and we were 
anxious to get ashore as soon as 
possible, and for that reason had 
put overboard the small boat, 
which we had been carrying on 
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deck, and had loaded into her all 
the dunnage that we wanted to 
take ashore. When we were per- 
haps half a mile from the club 
dock the dying breeze shifted more 
ahead and, as the tide was setting 


us strongly to leeward, we went 


about and stood up the harbor for 
a short hitch. Just then “Stew” 
Bradley said in a rather nervous 
whisper “Say! there’s a 21-footer 
over there in the shadow under the 
point. She doesn’t look as though 
she had steerage way.” “Well,” 
said “Skipper,” “don’t get ex- 
cited. Those fellows must have 
finished hours ago. Somebody’s 
out for a sail with some girls, 


probably.” Again we tacked, as 
we could now easily lay our 
course for the finish line. Oh 


yes, of course, we would finish as 
a matter of form. We wouldn't 
be quitters no matter how badly 
we were beaten. As we ap- 
proached the line, which was be- 
tween the Dryad and the club 
dock, “Stew’s” eager gaze was di- 
rected to leeward, towards the 
black shadows cast by the high 
wooded shore of the point on 
which the clubhouse stood. “By 
gosh!” he said, in a low tone, 
“there are two more of them and 
none of them moving, but their 
sails are set.” By this time I was 
quivering with excitement. “Skip- 
per” was silent and calmly kept 
Anoterb headed for the line and 
clear of the numerous small craft 
of the club fleet lying at their 
moorings. Could it be that those 
fellows in there had been becalmed 
almost within a stone’s throw of 
the line? We were slipping along 
quietly but surely and had elated 
them within fifty yards when we 
heard a muttered exclamation or 
two, some blocks creaked as sheets 
were trimmed and they began to 
move towards the line. But we 
were almost on it. As we slid 
gently across, someone lit a flare 
and a hail came from Dryad’s 
bridge. “What boat is that?” 
“Anoterb, Number three” sang out 
“Skipper” clearly. A pause then— 
“Well I'll bh————_! You win! 
Where in—————did you come 
from?” 

We had won after all! “Stew” 
and I both jumped on “Skipper” 
and embraced him and yelled like 
wild Indians and laughed and chat- 
tered almost hysterically. If “Skip- 
per” hadn’t remained apparently 
calm we never would have found 
our moorings and picked them up 
before daylight. The next two 
boats finished within a minute and 
a quarter of us and the fourth 


(Continued on page 226) 








Lyndonia 


HE largest and finest yacht 

of the year is the new Lyn- 
donia, launched at Morris Heights, 
New York, on April 3. The new 
yacht is for Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
of Philadelphia, and was designed 
and built by the Consolidated Ship- 
building Corporation. 

The new Lyndonia is of steel, 
built to Lloyd’s requirements, and 
is 230 feet long over all with a 
beam of 30 feet. She has four 
oil-fired watertube boilers and a 
pair of open-front triple expan- 
sion engines of 1,000 horsepower 
each. 

Her decks, rail, deckhouses, etc., 
are of teak, joinerwork is all of 
selected wood and she is fitted with 
about every modern appliance. 
There is a powerful wireless tele- 
graph outfit, of course, and wire- 
less telephones, and she has Sperry 
gyroscopic compasses, and also a 
gyro stabilizer fitted in the upper 
engine room. The galley range is 
oil fired, there is a_ refrigerating 
machine for the cold rooms and 
for ice-making, artificial ventila- 
tion is arranged for, and so on. 

One noteworthy feature of the 
yacht is the small number of state- 
rooms. There has been no attempt 
to cut the available space up into 
a lot of little dog boxes, but there 
are a few large and comfortable 
rooms. Too often a yacht is cut 
up into a large number of small 
rooms, most of which are unused 
except at long intervals. 

Our illustration gives some idea 
of the appearance of the Lyndonia, 
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Cyrus H. K. Curtis’ new steam yacht Lyndonia, just after her launching at Morris Heights, 


finest yacht of the year 


though any yacht looks extremely 
high sided when she is launched. 

The builders expect to deliver 
the yacht early this summer and 
we defer until then an extended 
description. 


Interclub ‘‘Fish Class’’ 


Series 

A SERIES of interclub races 

in boats of the “fish class” 
has been arranged between the 
Southern Yacht Club and_ the 
Pensacola Yacht Club, to be held 
some time in September, for a 
cup presented by Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton. The Pensacola club is to pur- 
chase three or four of the one 
design craft to be built at the same 
time as the six additional fish 
class boats for the Southern’s fleet. 
The rival crews will assemble at 
New Orleans and will draw lots 
for boats of the Southern Yacht 
Club’s class. This will give all 
hands an equal chance and the visi- 
tors will race in the boats of their 
hosts. 


New Rochelle Yacht 
Club Election 


T the annual meeting of the 
New Rochelle Yacht Club 
two amendments to the constitution 
were voted on. One increased the 
number of Trustees from fifteen to 
seventeen and the other made the 
Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee an ex-officio member of 
the Board of Trustees. 
The following officers were 
elected: Commodore, Eugene C. 





N. Y. She is the largest and 


Myrick, yacht Lady M; Vice-Com- 
modore, Augustus Barratt, yacht 
Athena; Rear-Commodore, W. L. 
Coursen, yacht Vasaka; Secretary, 
George H. Mohr; Treasurer, Henry 
M. Lloyd; Trustees, C. E. Wyhard, 
Harry A. Bliven and C. V. Bennett ; 
Regatta Committee, George P. 
Granbery, William H. Porter and 
Oscar H. Chellborg ; Entertainment 
Committee, William Judson Clark 
and Alex. Hutchinson; Measurer, 
Roger M. Haddock; Law Commit- 
tee, John F. Lambden and William 
P. Jeffery; Art Committee, H. W. 
Fairfax and Henry  Doscher; 
Nominating Committee, Com. Chas. 
A. Marsland, Chas. A. McGill and 
Edwin N. Knapp. 

The name of Mr. Alexander Mc- 
Connell, who has been a member 
since 1897 and has for many years 
during his active membership ren- 
dered the club important and valu- 
able service, was presented for 
honorary membership. 


How’s This? 
HE other day we ran across 
this definition in an old num- 
ber of a well known magazine : 
“LurrinG Matcu. When one 
vacht is overtaking another and on 
the point of passing her to wind- 
ward, the overtaken yacht may pre- 
vent her doing so by luffing—i. e., 
going on the other tack, and thus, 
as it were, heading her off. When 
both yachts, in such a case, sail 
away on the new tack, it is called a 
‘luffing match.’ ” 
We live and learn. 
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Yachting, a National Asset 


By W. P. STEPHENS 


Ill-judged legislation and oppressive taxes 
lay an unjust burden on yachtsmen 


ee looking for the origin of the 
word yacht we must go back a 
matter of more than 300 vears, even 
prior to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the birthnlace of the 
craft being Holland, where vessels 
of medium size (for the day) were 
used by private individuals for 
purely pleasure purposes, The word 
itself is Dutch, the root being jacht 
or jagen, which seems to have had 
several meanings-—to hunt, to chase, 
to move rapidly, and also to tow 
with horses. A variant is found in 
the term jacht-schip, an early 
synonym for the modern term yacht. 

In tracing back the history of 
yachting in America some difficulty 
is found in drawing the line between 
purely pleasure vessels and the pri- 
vateers which formed such an im- 
portant arm of the infant Navy of 
the United States in the War of 
1812. The records show that Cap- 
tain George Crowninshield, of 
Salem, Mass., one of a famous 
family of New England merchants, 
built at Salem, in 1801, the sloop 
Jefferson, of 22 tons, for his per- 
sonal use as a yacht; in 1812 she 
was the second vessel cvirmissioned 
as a privateer, taking three prizes 
in one voyage, 

After the close of the war, in 
1816, Captain Crowninshield built 
a yacht of 191 tons, &3 feet long, 
named Cleopatra’s Barge, on board 
which he made a cruise to the Medi- 
terranean in 1817, the vessel being 
admired everywhere as a wonderful 
product of American skill and en- 
terprise. A projected trip to North- 
ern Europe in 1818 was prevented 
by the sudden death of Captain 
Crowninshield. With one brother 
(Benjamin) the Secretary of the 
Navy under President Ma:lison, and 
the merchant vessels of the Crown- 
inshield fleet engaged, like the yacht, 
in privateering, this familv (repre- 
sented in the present generations by 
Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, the well- 
known yacht designer) certainly did 
its bit at a time when everything 
which could be made to float was 
sorely needed in the cause of Amer- 
ican independence on the sea 

With steam already in general 
use in the Navy, while the yachts 
ot the day were still propelled en- 
tirely by sail, the American yacht 
fleet played but a small part in the 
Civil War. The Confederates 


were glad enough to be able to avail 
themselves of the famous schooner 
America as a despatch-boat and 
blockade-runner. She was ownec 
in 1861, under the name of Camilla, 
by a British yachtsman and re- 
christened Memphis. On the other 
side, the schooner Henrietta, ther 
one of the fastest yachts of the New 
York Yacht Club fleet, was turned 
over to the United States Navy by 
the late James Gordon Bennett. 


An Honorable Record 


In the sudden emergency of the 
Spanish-American War, when the 
entire Atlantic seaboard was in a 
state of panic over the threatened 
advent of Admiral Cervera’s fleet 
it was to the yachtsmen that the 
country turned for that auxiliary 
fleet of small craft whose necessity 
never is realized until danger is at 
hand, to be forgotten as suon as the 
immediate peril has passed. An 
emergency fleet of “converted” 
yachts was rapidly extemporized for 
harbor defense, offshore patrol, and 
despatch service on the sea. Some 
of these vessels, notably the second 
Corsair, owned by J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, fighting under the new name of 
Gloucester, plaved an important 
part in the destruction of the Spar 
ish fleet. 

With the nation as poorly pre- 
pared in 1917 as in 1898, and the 
need of an auxiliary fleet of mos- 
quito boats not largely imaginary, 
as in the Spanish-American War, 
but urgent to the last degree, the 
first appeal of the government was 
to American yachtsmen ; their yacht: 
were commandeered and their per- 
sonal services were invited in mani- 
ning the new fleet, while to the yacht 
and engine builders of America was 
entrusted the formidable task of 
turning out. hundreds of small war 
craft of an entirely new type. The 
answer to this call by every branch 
of American yachting is a matter of 
history that need not be recounted 1.1 
detail. 

Yachting is the oldest of Anier- 
ican sport; it is the one sport above 
all others which first, in the victory 
of the yacht America at Cowes it. 
1851, brought this country tato 
prominence in internationa! sport; 
the great race from New York io 
Cowes in December, 1865. of threc 
American yachts confirmed the posi- 


tion of this country as one of the 
great yachting nations of the world. 
in that long period when the Amer- 
ican ship was but a memory, aud 
the American flag almost unknown 
in the great ports of the world, save 
on a war vessel, it was the victories 
of American yachts in the defense 
of the America’s Cup that alone 
maintained the national prestige on 
the seas. 

There can be no possibility of a 
financial return to the yachtsman, 
as there is to the successful turfman 
and the followers of some otlier 
sports; whether the reward of a 
race be a simple pennant or a plain 
pewter mug or a great golden 
trophy, the contest invariably custs 
the winner far more than the most 
exaggerated nominal vale of the 
prize. The incidental =xpenses of 
the sport, even before the days of 
powerful engines and the high price 
of all fuels, were heavy in com- 
parison with the number of pecple 
accommodated on any size of yacht ; 
and the depreciation of a yacht is 
not only rapid, but in selling value 
often begins before she is actually 
in commission for the first time. 
That the sport has attained its pres- 
ent prominence is due solely to the 
liberality and the seagoing spirit of 
American yachtsmen and in no de- 
gree to any governmental encour 
agement. 


Yachting’s Part in Industry 

There are no reliable statistics ef 
yachting ; the figures often seen in 
print are mere guesses with no foui- 
dation in fact. The number of 
yachts of all classes specifically 
listed at the present time is about 
3,500; the number of yacht clubs is 
about 500, with a membership rang- 
ing from over. 2,000 down to 15 or 
20, an average being difficult to 
strike. The number of yachts taken 
by the Government during the late 
war, in size from 300 feet down to 
30 feet and in value from half a 
million dollars down to two thou- 
sand or less, was about 200; the 
number of yachtsmen in service, 
mainly in the Navy, is not definitely 
known. 

In setting forth the conditions of 
American yachting it is not possible 
to go beyond general statements. 
As to the personnel, the membership 
of the yacht clubs, it is made up of 
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men with an inbred and deep-seated 
love of the water, which embraces 
not only an interest in yachting, but 
in the national navy and commercial 
marine; these men, as a class, are 
well skilled in the handling of their 
own craft, many are experienced 
navigators and masters of vessels, 
the majority to-day express at least 
an elementary knowledge of the care 
and handling of internal coinbustion 
engines, while not a few are expert 
engineers, fully competent to handle 
the larger and more complicated en- 
gines, 


From this body of yachtsmen 
sprung originally the Naval Militia 
of the different states, which, 
though then only in its infancy, did 
such good work in the Spanish- 
American War; and which has 
made even a more glorious record 
in the war just ended. From the 
yacht clubs have grown various or- 
ganizations of men’ specially in- 
terested in nautical and naval mat- 
ters. 


Back of the great body of Amer- 
ican yachtsmen, and depending on 
them alone through their private 
means for patronage and supp»rt, 
are the yacht designers, yacht build- 
ers, and to a large extent the en- 
gine builders, with a host of manu- 
facturers and dealers whose trade 
lies with yachtsmen. As ‘o the de- 
signer, his profession is too often 
one of small remuneration after 
years of study and labor, and tie 
condition of yachting for the past 
few years has not been such as to 
induce men to train for naval archi- 
_ tecture. On these men, the Amer- 
ican yacht designers, fell much of 
the important work of planning and 
supervising the remodeling of 
yachts for naval service and the 
creation of new types of smaller 
auxiliaries, such as the 110-foot sub- 
marine chasers; with cessation of 
such work many of them have been 
compelled to look to the field of 
commercial naval arch:tecture for a 
livelihood. 


Dating back to the America’s 
Cup matches of 1885-6-7, and the 
victories of the yachts designed by 
Edward Burgess, yacht building has 
enjoyed in the main a period of 
prosperity, and some very large 
establishments have been built up. 
The hundreds of men employed are 
specialists in work which differs 
radically from that of the naval 
dockyard and commercial shipyard ; 
they are skilled in the same class 9 
work which is required in the hasty 
construction of an auxiliary naval 
fleet. The engine industry, which 
owes much of both its origin 2nd 
growth to yachting, differs from 
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yacht building only in that its prod-* 
uce is now divided more or less in 
equal proportions between yachts 
and commercial and fishing craft; 
but its continued prosperity is bound 
up with the growth of yachting. 

Under the normal conditions of 
prosperous yachting, employment is 
afforded to a very large number o7 
skilled professionals, both seamen 
and engineers, aboard the larger 
vessels of the yacht fleet ; these men, 
as a class, though largely foreign- 
born, did good service abeard the 
transport fleet and in the merchant 
marine during the war. 


Yachting and the Government 


Any study of the mutual relations 
between yachting and the national 
government during the past hundred 
years will give ample proof that the 
obligations are almost entirely: on 
one side. Giving freely ef their 
labor, time and money in building 
up the sport for the credit of the 
nation, American yachtsmen have 
asked but little from the govern- 
ment; while heretofore enjoying 
some exemptions, as from taxation 
and tonnage dues, they have asked 
and received nothing in the way of 
governmental aid or encouragement, 
and in the important matter of legis- 
lation they have submitted, almest 
without protest, to laws in them- 
selves out of date, framed many 
years ago to apply to sailing ships, 
amended from time to time to cover 
ocean-going steamships and excur- 
sion boats, and in no way adapted 
to yachts or to the preser:t state of 
yacht designing and marine en- 
gineering. Such legislation as has 
been specially directed at yachting 
has been invariably of a hostile 
nature and restrictive of the sport. 

On the other hand, apart from 
many movements in behalf of the 
naval and marine interests of the 
country, its yachtsmen never have 
failed to come forward voluntarily 
with their yachts and their personal 
service, the record of yachting in 
this respect being without parallel 
among other sports. 

The taxation of yachts owned by 
individuals and maintained at their 
own expense has been generally 
avoided by all nations; the fact be- 
ing universally recognized that the 
maintenance of such a fleet with no 
expense to the national treasury is 
a benefit, in that it promotes a popu- 
lar interest in all matters pertaining 
to the sea, produces a body of men 
with at least a preliminary training 
in naval work, and supports a num- 
ber of industries peculiar to the sea. 
The policy of Great Britain has been 
to grant special privileges to what 
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are known as “Royal” yacht clubs 
and to the yachts enrolled in their 
fleets ; while Germany has gone even 
further in a positive and long-estab- 
lished program of governmental 
encouragement. 

In spite of its proximity to Hol- 
land, the cradle of yachting, Ger- 
many never has figured as a yacht- 
ing nation, its waters affording few 
facilities for the sport, while its peo- 
ple were strangers to it. Less than 
a generation ago all the yachting of 
which the German nation could 
boast was sailing of a few small cat- 
boats and sloops of foreign design 
and build on some of the inland 
lakes. With the birth of his first 
vision of sea power and world com- 
merce, the now ex-Emperor con- 
ceived the idea of using yachting as 
a stimulus in arousing in a non- 
nautical nation an active interest in 
maritime affairs. Starting with 
nothing, he first purchased for his 
own use some of the best yachts of 
America and Great Britain; his 
associates were urged to take up the 
racing of small and then of larger 
yachts; then to purchase and race 
yachts of the larger classes, both 
at home and in foreign waters. 
Through his policy of encourage- 
ment to native designers and build- 
ers, Germany at the beginning of 
the war was in a position to produce 
her own yachts, without depending 
on either America or Great Britain, 
and the Imperial and Royal Yacht 
Club of Kiel, with the Emperor’s 
sailor brother at its head, was 
recognized as one of the great yacht 
clubs of the world. During this 
long period of slow, deliberate, sys- 
tematic effort it would be difficult to 
find one act of legislation on the 
part of the United States for the 
recognition or encouragement of 
American yachting. 


Desired 


It must be evident to every think- 
ing American that the future of our 
country lies as much on the sea as 
ashore; the day has gone by when 
the nation could grow rich through 
its mines, its wheat fields, and its 
railroads while leaving the whole 
commerce of the world to England 
and Germany. In fostering a 
national interest in maritime affairs 
no more potent factor can be found 
than yachting; an agent which is 
self-supporting, which werks of 
itself, which demands no subsidy or 
protection, but only to be left alone. 
All that yachting asks of the gov- 
ernment is a recognition of what it 
has done in the past and of its possi- 
bilities for future good, in the shape 
of liberal, enlightened and progres- 


Enlightened Legislation 
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sive legislation for yachts, with no 
relation to other classes of vessels. 
As a matter of course, the outlining 
of such legislation should be left to 
practical yachtsmen, yacht designers 
and builders and other experts in 
this subject. 

What is a yacht? We look in 
vain in the dictionaries for a con- 
cise, correct and definite answer to 
this question. When we turn to 
the government for aid we are even 
worse off, as witness the following 
official definition recently promul- 
gated by the Treasury Department 
in elucidation of the new War 
Revenue Bill: “A ‘Yacht’ is a 
vessel larger than a rowboat, used 
either for private pleasure, official 
trips or racing.” This definition 
simply calls for others in explana- 
tion: How large is a rowboat? 
What is an official trip? What is 
racing if it is not pleasure? Well 
done, Uncle Sam, you have another 
guess coming as to what really con- 
stitutes a yacht. It would appear 
under the third specification of this 
official definition that the cruises of 
the Thomas S. Brennan between the 
Department of Charities and Cor- 
rection Pier in New York and the 
penal institution on Blackwell’s and 
Hart’s Islands, with its complement 
of human derelicts, would make 
that unpopular craft a yacht? 


What is a Yacht? 


A yacht is a navigable vessel, pro- 
pelled by wind or mechanical power, 
used solely for the pleasure of her 
owner or lessee with no purpose of 
pecuniary gain. 


This definition fixes the dis- 
tinguishing attributes of a yacht, but 
there is still the question of the 
minimum size, a very difficult one 
to answer. Custom in yachting 
recognizes small halfdecked racing 
sail boats of the “half-rater” or “15- 
foot class” as yachts. 

The following, to be added to the 
above definition, would seem to 
cover the case for all practical pur- 
poses : 


There can be laid down no fixed 
limits for the minimum size of a 
yacht, and no definite line between a 
yacht and a boat, but, for purposes 
of legislation, a vessel to be classed 
as a yacht must be wholly or par- 
tially decked to afford shelter and 
sleeping space, 


If the traditional derivation of 
the word, already quoted, be correct, 
it would appear that though craft 
used exclusively for pleasure are 
found in remote periods of history, 
contrary to all established ideas 
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the first yachts to which the term 
was applied were actually power 
craft propelled by horses in a 
Dutch canal. However this may 
be, until comparatively recent times 
all yachts were propelled by sail, 
and it is only within about twenty 
years that mechanical power has 
displaced sail to a material extent 
in the majority of small yachts. 
The recent introduction of the in- 
ternal combustion engine, applicable 
to even the smallest boats, has 
wrought a marvelous change in 
yachting; it has hastened the dis- 
appearance of sails, it has created 
many new types of yachts, espe- 
cially in the smaller sizes, and it has 
vastly extended the scope of the 
sport and enlarged its personnel. 
With all this there is one thing which 
it his not done, and that is to alter 
the old primitive meaning of the 
word yacht as applied to a craft 
used solely for pleasure. 

It is said of the French language 
that it has no exact equivalent for 
the English word home; it is also 
true that it has no equivalent for the 
other good old English word en- 
gine, indicating not merely a piece 
of machinery, but a machine which 
produces motion. The nearest to 
an equivalent is the word moteur, a 
term which came into popular use 
and in a specially restricted sense 
with the introduction in France of 
the first road vehicles propelled by 
gasolene engines. The word found 
its way across the Channel and in 
its English spelling, motor, was 
foolishly adopted as more French, 
fashionable and up-to-date than the 
plainer and more appropriate en- 
gine. When, about 1900, the 
French automobile builders sought 
a larger field for a part of their 
product by installing automobile en- 
gines in small boats, the resulting 
craft were termed canots a moteur 
or canots automobiles. When Eng- 
lish automobile men imitated the 
French, they invented the term 
motor boat for the combination, 
and when the American importers 
of French automobiles in turn 
sought a new field in selling delicate 
high-speed French engines for in- 
stallation in launches they followed 
the foreign fashion in using the 
terms motor and motor boat as in- 
dicating something superior to the 
American marine gasolene engine 
installed in a plain American launch. 
The result has been the popular use 
in this country of the term motor 
boat to indicate any vessel, prac- 
tically without regard to size and 
whether used for pleasure, trade or 
fishing, propelled by an internal 
combustion engine. It must be 
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clearly understood that the old term 
yacht still applies to-day with all of 
its force to every pleasure craft, 
whether propelled by sails, steam, 
gasolene, kerosene, heavy oil or 
electricity ; the only open question 
being as to the line between a yacht 
and boat. The term motor boat is 
objectionable in that it lacks exact 
and definite meaning, it applies quite 
as fully to a fishing boat or a freight 
boat as to a yacht, and its use in 
legislation leads to unnecessary mis- 
understandings. 


Yachts a Distinct Class 


The necessity for laws governing 
vessels as property, and also as 
vehicles whose movements must be 
regulated for mutual safety, has 
long been conceded, and there is no 
reason why yachts, as a class, should 
be exempt from such legislation. 
It is only just, however, that in 
framing laws the pleasure vessel 
shall be recognized as of a distinct 
class, governed by conditions dif- 
ferent from those of commercial 
and fishing craft; that yachtsmen 
shall be heard in the framing of 
these laws; and that all yachting 
legislation shall be based upon the 
conditions existing in the sport and 
upon the present status of yacht de- 
signing and marine engineering. 


The .objects of taxation are two- 
fold: to discourage an undesirable 
line of development (the reverse of 
a subsidy ) ; and to produce revenue. 
A study of the history of American 
yachting, even by one unfamiliar 
with and having no deep interest in 
the sport, will disclose convincing 
evidence of its value, both senti- 
mental and material, in awakening 
and maintaining a national interest 
in all lines of navel defense and 
maritime development; and also in 
the more practical matter of the 
building-up of a personnel and an 
auxiliary fleet, which are absolutely 
indispensable in the event of war. 
From this point of view, while 
yachtsmen now, as in the past, are 
asking no subsidy, they do request 
a total exemption from taxation, 
such as is accorded by other nations, 
and such other privileges in the way 
of fair and progressive legislation 
as will further all the interests of 
the sport. 

On the second point, that of reve- 
nue, if the financial exigencies due 
to the recent war are such as to 
necessitate universal taxation for a 
limited time, the yachtsmen of 
America will gladly bear their share 
of the burden, provided that it be a 
just and equitable one. 


(Continued on page 216) 
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From a painting by Frank Paulus 


Haida, A Diesel-Engined Yacht 


T City Island, N. Y., the finish- 

ing touches are being given to 
a new yacht for Major Max. C. 
Fleischmann of Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
member of the New York Yacht 
Club. The yacht will be named 
Haida and is one of the first yachts 
equipped with heavy oil engines of 
the Diesel type. The pldns and 
specifications were prepired by the 
veteran yacht designer, Henry J. 
Gielow, and so well was his work 
done that although the construction 
of the craft was commenced in the 
fall of 1916, she is the peer of any 
‘in her class to date. 

The principal dimensions of the 
Haida are: Length over all, 144 
feet 7 inches; length on load water 
line, 133 feet 7 inches; beam 
moulded, 20 feet; draught, 7 feet 6 
inches when fully loaded. 

The vessel is of the cruiser type, 
built of steel with in and out plat- 
ing. No particular attempt has been 
made to economize weight for, in 
preparing the design, the object was 
to produce a thoroughly substantial 
vessel capable of going to sea at any 
time. All materials entering into the 
construction of the yacht are of the 
very best, and have been subjected 
to rigid tests and thorough inspec- 
tion. The deck is flush and the bul- 
warks are of steel, finished with a 
teak rail. There are two teak deck 
houses, one 32 and the other 26 feet 
in length. The forward house is 
fitted up as a dining room, with 
buffet and sideboard. On the port 
side, and connecting with the dining 
room, is a butler’s pantry with ice 
box, locker, shelves, dresser ard 
sink, and a dumbwaiter connecting 
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with the galley below. The captain's 
stateroom ‘is in the after end of the 
forward deck house, fitted with 
berth, desk, bureau, chart table, etc., 
complete. Abreast of the pantry, 
immediately abaft the dining room, 
is a vestibule with locker for oil- 
skins, coats, caps, etc., and abaft 
this are two large lockers for deck 
stores. 

The after end of the after deck 
house is a social hall, with piano, 
music cabinet, tables, divans and a 
stairway leading down to the saloon 
below. In the forward end of this 
house is the owner’s stateroom, 
with a floor space of 95 square feet 
fitted with berth, divan, desk, chif- 
fonier, etc., and a lavatory on the 
port side forward. Aft the yacht 
has a clear promenade deck over 35 
feet in length. 

Forecastle and officers’ quarters 
have ample accommodations for 
fourteen men, staterooms for seven 
officers being provided. The galley 
has a floor space of 180 square feet 
and is fitted with a large ice box and 


refrigerator, dressers, sink, cish 
racks, etc., complete. 
The accommodations for the 


owner and his guests occupy the 
full width of the yacht for a fore 
and aft distance of 46 feet. There 
is a double stateroom forward with 
a private bath, lavatory, and dress- 
ing room; then two large single 
staterooms, and a large double state- 
room at the stern, all furnished with 
wardrobes, bureaus, berchs, divans 
and lavatories. In addition to this 
there are two bathrooms, as well as 
large closets for storing trunks, 
linen, napery, etc. The furnishings, 


upholstery, carpets, etc., are of the 
best and the color scheme has been 
worked out in simple, rich and har- 
monious effects. 

The machinery is enclosed in steel 
watertight bulkheads. A double 
bulkhead with air space between is 
worked at the after end, to prevent 
sounds reaching the owner’s quar- 
ters and as a protection against any 
undue heat from the engine room. 
The machinery is a pair of 6-cylin- 
der 300 horse power heavy oil en- 
gines of the Diesel type, bui!t by the 
Winton Engine Works of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, from special designs 
made by Mr. Winton for this job. 
They will drive manganese bronze 
propellers, giving the yacht a maxi- 
mum speed of 15 knots. The pro- 
pellers are designed by Mr. Gielow 
especially for this yacht. 

The oil ‘tanks are built in and 
form an integral part of the huli 
construction. They have a capacity 
of 6,500 gallons, which will give the 
yacht a cruising radius of 2,500 
nautical miles at maximum speed, 
and 6,200 nautical miles at to knots. 
Fresh water tanks are provided of 
sufficient capacity to last as long as 
the fuel supply. Among other me- 
chanical equipment is an electric 
lighting plant, with a storage battery 
of 150 ampere hours, searchlight, 
electric pumps, and compressors, 
refrigerators and ice-making plant, 
and a thermofan system for heating, 
cooling and ventilating. 

The Haida will carry four smal! 
boats, an owner’s launch 23 feet 
long, two service launches each 18 
feet long, and one 21-foot metallic 
lifeboat. 
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‘The Best Books of 


the Sea 


How several hundred visitors 
to New York’s Maritime Expo- 
sition voted at the booth of the 
American Library Association 


HAT was a great show that 

the National Marine League 
staged in New York last month, 
and the public interest in it was 
gratifying. The more that we 
Americans think of nautical affairs, 
the better the chance of a real 
merchant marine. 


But this is not what we started 
to’ say. The American Library 
Association took a ballot on the 
ten best “books of the sea,” and 
the vote resulted as_ follows: 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, Dana’s 
Two Years Before the Mast, 
London’s Sea Wolf, Kipling’s Cap- 
tains Courageous, Verne’s 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea, Bullen’s 
Cruise of the Cachalot, Riesen- 
berg’s Under Sail, Marryat’s Mr. 
Midshipman Easy, Conrad’s Lord 
Jim, and The Nigger of the Nar- 
CISSUS. 

The second ten begins with Con- 
rad’s Typhoon. Then follows our 
old friend Robinson Crusoe, Clark 
Russell’s Wreck of the Grosvenor, 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho!, Victor 
Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea, Cap- 
tain Slocum’s Sailing Alone 
Around the World, Cooper’s Pilot, 
Masefield’s Dauber, Stevenson’s 
Kidnapped and Kipling’s Seven 
Seas. 

Then come Masefield’s Salt 
Water Ballads, London’s Cruise of 
the Snark, Jacobs’ Many Cargoes, 
Melville’s Moby Dick, Conrad's 
Youth, Scott’s Tom Cringle’s Log, 
Clark’s Clipper Ship Era, Mar- 
ryat’s Masterman Ready, Cupples’ 
The Green Hand, Coleridge’s An- 
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cient Mariner, London’s Mutiny 
of the Elsinore, Conrad’s Victory, 
Jacobs’ At Sunwich Port, Melville's 
Typee, Conrad’s Chance. The 
Swiss Family Robinson masquer- 
ades as a sea tale and is in 35th 
place! Hopkinson Smith’s Caleb 
West, Master Diver, follows it, 
then Marryat’s Phantom Ship, 
Connolly's Out of Gloucester, 
Ibanez,’ Mare Nostrum, McFee’s 
Casuals of the Sea, Cooper's Two 
Admirals, Verne’s Mysterious 
Island, Bone’s Brassbounder, Mor- 
gan Robertson’s Grain Ship, Ma- 
han’s Influence of Sea Power Upon 
History, Kyne’s Cappy Ricks, 
Morgan Robertson’s Sinful Peck 
and Admiral Evans’ Sailor's Log. 

The voting was not confined to 
fiction, but was purposely left 
vague—“books of the sea.” One 
sailorman voted for only three, all 
intensely = practical — Bowditch, 
Lecky and Knight. Under Sail 
was deservedly popular with sea- 
faring voters for it has much of 
the same truthful quality of Two 
Years Before the Mast. 

Some of the books on the list 
are surprising. It would hardly 
occur to us to include such a fan- 
ciful fairy tale as 20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea. Treasure Island, 
too, seems more of an adventure 
story than a sea tale, nor do we 
think that Robinson Crusoe, Caleb 
West,. Typee, Kidnapped, The 





Swiss Family Robinson, nor The 
Mysterious Island properly belong 
on the list. 

Many fine sea yarns have so 
much shore 


stuff in them. Tom 


Ry 
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Cringle’s Log, for instance, which 
stands in twenty-sixth place, con- 


tains some remarkably fine sea 
pictures, but much of the action is 
ashore. Lord jim is hardly our 
idea of a sea tale but rather a 
psychological study of a tormented 
soul—but then we're prejudiced 
for we have tried twice to read 
it—without any success. 

Apparently the present genera- 
tion has forgotten Melville for 
otherwise The Cruise of the Cacha- 
lot might not stand so high on the 
list while Moby Dick is in 24th 
place. 

And how about a few others, 
such as: The Surgeon’s Log, The 
Sea and the Jungle (both English 
and both excellent), White Jacket, 
Peter the Whaler, The Cruise of 
the Midge, Snarleyow, Homeward 
Bound, Captain Brand the Pirate, 
The Flying Cloud, The Salving 
of a Derelict, The Grain Carriers, 
An Ocean Free Lance, The Voy- 
age of the Sunbeam, On Many 
Seas, The Silent Watchers—though 
that is a war book—and Jack in 
the Forecastle? 

And for straightforward narra- 
tive, how about Kane’s two books 
of arctic exploration, Hayes’ Open 
Polar Sea? Commodore Porter’s 
Narrative of the Cruise of the 
U. S. Frigate Essex, Beresford’s 
Memoirs, Mahan’s From Sail to 
Steam, Parker’s Recollections of a 
Naval Officer, and a host of others, 
plain, fascinating tales of adven- 
ture and hardship or of naval life 
in peace and war. 

Some of the books mentioned 
are, we suppose, forgotten, for they 
belong to a previous generation 
and turn up now and then in a 
second-hand book shop. We ran 
across such a one not long ago 
and bore it home with glee. But 
browsing in second-hand book 
shops, delightful as it is, may be 
expensive and is often most tan- 
talizing. 

What do our readers think are 
the best sea stories? What sort of 
a list would yachtsmen make up? 
Let’s hear from you. 
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Lone Star, a 52-foot express cruiser just built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation for Mr. George Bourne 


A New Speedway Cruiser 
A N interesting new day cruiser, 


to be delivered this season, is 
the Lone Star, designed, built 
and powered by the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corporation of Morris 
Heights, New York City. She will 
be the first of the season’s new boats 
to clear from their docks in the 
Harlem River. 

This new boat is 52 feet over all, 
11-feet beam, and draws 2 feet 9 
inches. Primarily a day boat, she 
has accommodations for three or 
four persons for short cruises. 

The power plant consists of two 
200 horsepower Speedway engines, 
with aluminum base and frame, 
controlled from the helmsman’s 
position, where steering wheel, 
switches, tachometers, gauges, re- 
verse levers, etc., are located. 

The forepeak is arranged for the 
stowage of rope and deck gear. 
Then comes the crew’s toilet and 
the crew’s quarters. An entrance 
aft leads to the galley, running 
athwartships, fitted with refriger- 
ator, Shipmate range, sink, drain 
board, dish racks, etc. Next aft is 
the motor compartment with the 
two high duty Speedway motors. 
The fuel tanks are. located in the 
forward end of the engine room. 
The Delco generating set is on the 
starboard side aft. 


The owner’s quarters are entered 
by a sliding hatch and steps down 
from the after cockpit. Extension 
transom berths, with drawers 
under, are fitted on either side with 
lockers over. On the port side for- 
ward is a wardrobe and on the 
starboard side is a toilet room. The 
deckhouse, used as a dining saloon, 
is enclosed by plate glass windows, 
of the drop sash type. Steps down 
on the port side forward lead to 
galley. A 12-foot lap strake dinghy 


is caried amidship on the cabin 
trunk. 

This fast cruiser has been built 
for Mr. George Bourne, who will 
use her for daily trips to New York 
City from his home at Glen Cove. 


Flags on a Yawl 


RECENT inquiry from a sub- 
A scriber rather baffled us. The 
printed authorities differed as to 
correct procedure, so we turned to 
an ex-boss of ours, whose opinion 
we value highly, and referred the 
question to him. His full and cate- 
gorical answer follows: 

“On a yawl, the broad pennant 
should be flown at the mainmast 
head, both under way and at 
anchor, and should never be hauled 
down day or night until the flag 
officer puts his flagship out of com- 
mission. If he were not a flag 
officer, the club burgee would be 
flown at the main truck and the pri- 
vate signal at the jigger truck, but 
apparently there is no provision for 
a private signal being flown by the 
flag officer, however, I have some- 
times seen the flag officer flying his 
private signal at the jigger truck; I 
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suppose by way of identification in 
waters outside of home waters, as 
flag officer’s flags now-a-days in 
several of the clubs are similar. 

“According to the rules, a yacht 
ensign should be flown at the jigger 
peak, but practical common sense 
has resulted in many owners fiying 
it at the main peak, as in cases 
where the jigger is taken in or not 
used, it would mean the transfer of 
the ensign to the main peak. When 
at anchor the same flags should ,be 
flown at the masthead as when 
under way, and the yacht ensign at 
the taffrail staff, but when there is 
no taffrail staff, some have dis- 
played it on,a flag halyard, working 
through a thimble attached to the 
jigger topping lift. I have seen it 
flown at the jigger truck, but I 
don’t think this is good form. 

“The flag officer’s night lights 
should be displayed at the starboard 
spreader, about one-third of the 
distance from the mast to the end 
of the spreader. 

“Note: These flag officer’s lights, 
until comparatively recently, were 
always displayed from the taffrail 
staff, but complaints were made 
that, where a large fleet is assem- 
bled, it was difficukt to make out 
where the flagship was, anchored, 
hence the change. 

“The captain’s night light is still 
displayed from the taffrail staff, 
but provident sailing masters, at 
least in a crowded harbor, hang it 
at the end of the jigger boom or, 
if the boom be not in place, at the 
end of the outrigger, for obvious 
reasons. 

“Yours very truly, 
“J. F. Tams.” 


Some Cutter 


66 E see by the papers” that 

Sir Thomas Lipton’s un- 
numbered 23-meter Shamrock is a 
75-meter cutter. Let’s see, 75 meters 
is 249.35 feet. Quite a boat for a 
single sticker ! 


Here is a husky, sensible, comfortable cruiser, 40 feet overall, with ample accommodations for 


six. She is able and seaworthy and can jog along at a 9-mile pace all day. 


Oh yes, 


Sterling powered 
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For Boca Grande or Bar Harbor 


A Cruising Motor Houseboat- Yacht 


HE accompanying plans from 

the office of Thomas D. 
Bowes, M. E., show one of the 
latest type of motor houseboats de- 
signed by that firm for a New York 
yachtsman for use at Boca Grande, 
Fla., in the winter and in northern 
waters in the summer. 

The boat is 87 feet over all, 80 
feet on the water line, 20 feet beam 
and 4 feet draft. The power plant 
will be two 125 to 150 H. P. reversi- 
ble Standard engines. The ac- 
commodations are very large for a 
boat of this type and have been so 
worked out that the owner’s quar- 
ters are clear of the machinery and 
crew’s space. 

Below decks, the owner’s quar- 
ters consist of two double state- 
rooms, three single staterooms and 
three bath rooms. On deck the main 
saloon is 19 feet long and 12 feet 
wide, with a stairway leading di- 
rectly to the owner’s quarters be- 
low. Abaft the main saloon is the 
dining saloon, which is 13 feet hy 12 
feet, and abaft this is a large pantry, 
directly over the gallery. 


The engine room extends the 
full width of the ship, with steel 
buikheads forward and aft. The 
gasolene tanks, which have a ca- 
pacity of 1,320 gallons, are between 
steel bulkheads and set in drain 
pans so that any leakage will drain 
directly overboard. In the engine 
room there are two separate lighting 
plants, a compressor set, an ice 
machine unit, work benches, bat- 
tery lockers and separate elec- 
trically-driven pumps for the water 
supply, bilge, fire and the hot water 
heating circulation. 

The galley is directly aft of the 
tank compartment and is 5 feet 
fore and aft and the full width of 
the ship. Abaft the galley is the 
cold storage room, and there will 
also be an ice box in the galley and 
in the pantry. On the starboard 
side of the cold box will be a state- 
room for the captain and engineer. 
On the port side there will be a 
stateroom for the steward and cook. 
This stateroom will also serve as a 
passageway from the galley to the 
forecastle for serving meals. Abaft 






































the cold box and between the two 
staterooms will be the crew’s shower 
and toilet room. The forecastle is 
extremely roomy for a boat of this 
size, being 10 feet fore and aft and 
the full width of the ship, and has 
four berths and two transoms. 
There are also lockers and wash 
basin for the crew. 

The boat will be equipped with a 
hot water heating system with 
positive circulation and hot and cold 
running water in the owner’s quar- 
ters. She has large fresh water 
tank capacity, with an additional 
set of tanks to collect rain water 
from the upper deck. The pilot 
house is provided on the main deck 
forward of the main saloon with a 
bridge above. 

An electric windlass and capstan 
will be part of the boat’s equipment. 
She will carry two 17-foot bank 
skiffs aft, equipped with four-cylin- 
der Universal motors, for fishing, 
and one 16-foot rowing tender and 
one 16-foot sailing tender on the © 
upper deck. 
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Schooners 


ROM time to time this maga- 

zine has advocated the schooner 
rig for single handed sailing, and 
some of our friends have derided 
us. The rig is no novelty on small 
boats, for nearly thirty years ago 
we sailed a little schooner in Blue 
Hill Bay, Maine. She was barely 
30 feet over all, and with the fore 
sheet working on a traveller, and a 
single ended jib sheet, was as handy 
as a sloop. Some of us remember 
Bud, the little racing schooner that 
sailed in the 21-foot class in Boston 
in the nineties. Some of us have 
heard that Mr. Herreshoff built 
himself a little schooner a good 
many years ago. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to find 
that three Boston yachtsmen have 
commissioned John G. Alden to de- 
sign three small schooners for single 
handed sailing and we take pleasure 
in publishing their plans. 

The rig is very snug and prac- 
tically all inboard, the main boom 
being kept short and the bowsprit 
dispensed with. The main topmast 
looks a bit odd on such small craft, 
but the owners wanted the lower 
sails small, and that topsail will 
surely help in light weather. 

The boats are 40 feet over all, 27 
feet 6 inches load water line, 10 feet 
beam and draw 6 feet of water. 
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There is 7,000 pounds of ballast, 
4,200 pounds of it in an outside keel 
of iron, and 2,800 pounds of lead 
stowed inside. 

They have a good deal of sheer, 
and look a trifle high sided, but part 
of this height is caused by a solid 
bulwark 7 inches high forward and 
tapered aft. This will help to keep 
the decks dry and even a low bul- 
wark gives a certain feeling of 
security that is lacking on an open 
deck. 

Headroom is over 6 feet, a rather 
remarkable feature for a boat of 
this size, and the cabin is arranged 
to accommodate three comfortably. 
On the port side forward is the 
galley range, a coal burning Ship- 
mate, with dresser and sink along- 
side of it and lockers forward. 
There is full headroom in front of 
the stove so that the cook can stand 
up instead of squatting. On the 
starboard side is a pipe berth. 

Next comes a large ice box to 
starboard and a toilet room to port, 
with locker outboard. 

The main cabin is fitted with the 
usual transoms, each with a pipe 
berth above it. Berths may be made 
up and swung up out of the way and 
are ready for use when wanted. At 
the forward end of the cabin is a 
full length locker to starboard and a 
buffet and locker to port. Aft there 
are lockers and outboard of them 
are openings in the bulkhead so that 
oars and such may be tucked in 
under the cockpit seats. A locker 
surrounds the mainmast and a fold- 
ing table fits around it. 

The cockpit floor is well above 














the water line, as the high coaming 
is planted on deck, and the deck 
forms the seats. There is a good 
sized lazarette under the cockpit, 
and it is planned to install here a 
moderate speed motor.. The pro- 
peller is to be above the rudder and 
just abaft it, which accounts for the 
odd shape of the rudder. Engine 
and propeller shafts will be con- 
nected by a chain drive. These de- 
tails, however, are left for decision 
after the boats are constructed. 

The area of the three lower sails 
is 718 square feet, of which 119 
square feet is in the jib, 204 in the 
foresail and 395 in the mainsail. 
With this moderate sail plan and 
the sheets led as indicated, such a 
boat could be easily handled by one 
man. 

Altogether, they are very inter- 
esting little craft and we hope to 
let our readers have an account of 
their behavior in service. 


Proposed 21-Foot Motor- 
boats for S. Y. C. 


OTOR boat racing is apt to 

be tiresome when the boats 
are not evenly matched. No mat- 
ter how carefuly the handicaps may 
be figured, the spectator is apt to 
lose interest after the first boat or 
two has finished. One design and 
restricted classes furnish much bet- 
ter sport. It is interesting to note 
that the progressive Southern 
Yacht Club is considering the crea- 
tion of a special class of motor 
boats. The proposed boats are to 
be limited to 21 feet over all length 





and 151 cubic inches total bore and 
stroke. The hull may be of any 
character or design, any beam and 
draught, so long as it does not ex- 
ceed 21 feet over all. The engine 
may be of any type, make, or num- 
ber of cylinders desired, so long as 
the total product of bore and stroke 
does not exceed 151 cubic inches. 

A local firm of engine manufac- 
turers has declared that it will guar- 
antee at least six boats will be built 
by it and offers six additional hulls 
at cost, if the club will create the 
class and arrange races for it: 

Such a class will, no doubt, fur- 
nish some excellent racing, but it 
seems to us that an unrestricted 
class soon develops into a few rac- 
ing machines. Unless minimum 
scantlings and maximum piston 
speed are fixed, the tendency is for 
the builders to turn out an ex- 
tremely lightly constructed and ex- 
pensive racing machine with an en- 
gine running at high revolutions— 
also an expensive feature. The life 
of such craft is short, their first cost 
and running expenses high, and the 
man of moderate means with a 
sensible boat is crowded out—to 
the detriment of the sport. 


Durkee’s New Red Book 
URKEE’S- 1920s catalogue 
comes to us in the familiar 

red binding and is larger and more 

comprehensive than ever. Its 1,100 

pages seem to be filled with infor- 

mation about almost everything 
made for yacht or motor boat. We 


welcome the familiar “Hardware 
for Wet Places.” 
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A Little French Racer 


A type produced in a class restricted 
in over all length, displacement, over- 
hang, freeboard, scantlings and sail area 


HE plans herewith, from Le 

Yacht, show one of the 
French. racers of the 614 meter 
class, one of the classes adopted at 
the International Conference in 
London last autumn. 

The boat looks odd to our eyes, 
and is of very light displacement 
and spreads a small amount of 
eanvas. She was designed by A. 
Granier, a naval architect of 
Martigues. 

Her dimensions are: Length 
over all, 614 meters (21 feet 4 
inches) ; extreme beam, 5 feet 9 
inches; length on water line, 17 
feet 1 inch; beam on water line, 4 
feet 11 inches; mainsail, 231 square 
feet; jib, 76 square feet; total, 307 
square feet, 

There are many restrictions in 
the class: on overhangs, freeboard, 
displacement, sail area and scant- 
lings. This probably accounts for 
the stubby ends. 

Judging from the sail plan, the 
sole function of the stumpy little 
bowsprit is to support the head 
stay, for the tack of the jib is ap- 
parently made fast to the spinnaker 
pole, which is fitted with jaws at the 
mast. 
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The Largest V-Bottom Yacht 


HORTLY before his death in 

January of this year, Mr, John 
F. Dodge, of Detroit, contracted 
with the Great Lakes Boat Building 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., for 
a large, fast express cruiser. By 
reason of his intimate connection 
with the development of the internal 
combustion engine, Mr. Dodge 
wanted to pioneer a new type of 
express cruiser. The boat is now 
under construction at the Great 
Lakes plant and will be delivered to 
Mrs. Dodge in June, 

The boat is 104 feet long with 
a beam of 15 feet, designed with a 
modified V-bottom, and laid out to 
take four 400 horse power engines 
to give a guaranteed speed of better 
than 30 miles an hour. 

Several months were spent in ex- 
perimental work and five different 
models were tested in the tank of 
the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, in developing the design. It 
is interesting to note that the origi- 
nal model proved to be the most 
successful. After a careful analysis 
the modified V-bottom was adopted. 
The boat will be the largest V-bot- 
tom yacht afloat. 

Although speed is a most im- 
portant factor, strength has not 
been sacrificed to reduce weight. 
The hull is of seam batten construc- 
tion reinforced with steel hogging 
girders and watertight steel bulk- 
heads, and double planked, the 
inner skin running diagonally and 
the outer skin fore and aft, the lat- 
ter being mahogany. 

The arrangement plan provides 
crew's quarters forward and state- 
rooms for the captain and engineer, 
a mess room for the crew andthe 
galley. A large enclosed bridge 
will be one of the most comfortable 
parts of the boat. The engine room 
is 26 feet 5 inches long. Abaft the 
engine compartment are three state- 
rooms, each provided with com- 
pletely equipped lavatory, as well as 
one shower bath. There is a large 
cockpit aft, as the boat will be used 
for extensive day cruising. 

The interior will be finished in 
mahogany, and all modern con- 
veniences and comforts will be pro- 
vided, such as electric lights, fans, 
hot air heating system, cold air 
ventilating system, hot water, re- 
frigerating plant, annunciator sys- 
tem and inter-communicating tele- 
phone. 

The power plant installation is 


An express cruiser 104 feet long 
with a speed of over 30 miles 





The Dodge express cruiser in frame. This picture gives a good idea of the model 
and shows something of her construction 


interesting, comprising four 400- 
horse power engines driving triple 
screws. Separate engines will 
drive the wing shafts and two 
engines in tandem will be connected 
to the main shaft through a Falk 
gear. This arrangement permits 
the driving power of the two center 
engines to be applied directly to the 
driving shaft without putting the 
power of both engines on the crank 
shaft of the after engine. 

The engines will be operated 
from a central control board in the 
engine room by means of air pres- 
sure. All gauges and controls will 
be carried directly to the board, so 
that the engineer will have before 
him at all times the action and per- 
formance of each engine. The air 
control system has been worked 
out so that by merely pressing a 
button either one of the wing en- 
gines can be thrown in or out or 
into reverse, and the center engines 
thrown in or out or into neutral. 
All maneuvering will be done with 
the wing engines. 

The auxiliary equipment consists 
of a 5-kilowatt electric light plant. 
This generator will furnish I10- 
volt direct current for the main en- 
gine starters as well as the electrical 
system throughout the boat. There 
will be three auxiliary motor-driven 
air pumps—one for the whistle, one 
for operating the clutches, and the 
third pump as a reserve in case of 
breakdown of either of the other 
pumps. A motor-driven combina- 


tion bilge and sanitary pump is 
piped in such a way as to furnish 
circulating water for any or all of 
the four engines, should an accident 
happen to their individual circulat- 
ing pumps. There will be one 
motor-driven circulating pump for 
the oil cooling system, two motor- 
driven pumps for pumping gasolene 
from main supply tanks to gravity 
reservoir tanks, one motor-driven 
blower for ventilating the storage 
battery sets, four motor-driven 
blowers, one attached to each en- 
gine for cleaning base, one motor- 
driven blower for ventilating the en- 
gine room and bilge, and one motor- 
driven mechanical force feed oiler 
for supplying oil to strut bearings 
and line shafting, 

Provision has been made for 
under-water exhaust, which will 
make the operation of the power 
plants noiseless. This is accom- 
plished through the use of large ex- 
pansion chambers with outlets to 
the sea under the water line. 

The results of the tank tests of 
the models indicate that the boat 
will have a speed of 22 miles an 
hour with the wing engines alone, 
and a speed of over 30 miles an hour 
with all four engines operating at 
maximum capacity. 

The gasolene consumption at full 
speed for the main power plant and 
auxiliaries will approximate 130 
gallons an hour. A total of 2,400 
gallons will give a cruising radius 
of 550 miles at full speed. 





E suppose that our “esteemed 

contemporary,’ The Field, 

will never quite get over its dislike 

of America, Americans and things 

American. However, our readers 

may find their comments on the Cup 
yachts of interest: 


“The America Cup” 


“Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenge 
for the America Cup has been ac- 
cepted. So far so good. The race 
will take place in the middle of next 
July at Sandy Hook. Now there 
are four yachts concerned in the 
race: 

Yacht Designer 

Resolute Herreshoff 

Vanitié Gardiner 

Shamrock IV’. ..... Nicholson 

Shamrock (23 metres)... Fife 

“Early next summer the Amer- 
icans will sail a series of very hard 
trial races between Resolute and 
Vanitié, and the better boat will be 
selected to defend the Cup. At the 
same time, and in the same waters 
in America, Sir Thomas Lipton will 
sail a series of equally hard races 
between Shamrock IV’. and his 23- 
metre; but whichever boat proves 
the better, according to the terms of 
the “Deed of Gift,” Shamrock IV. 
must race for the Cup against the 
better of the two American boats. 
Supposing, however, in his trial 
races Sir Thomas Lipton finds out 
that the 23-metre is the better boat, 
what would happen then? No 
doubt, according to the “Deed of 
Gift,” Sir Thomas would still be 
bound to race with the Shamrock 
IV. We shall not, however, assume 
that the Americans would be such 
poor sportsmen as to insist upon 
this, indeed we have every reason to 
believe that they would not want to 
sail against Sir Thomas’s slower 
boat. After all the sport and ex- 
pense of tuning up the four boats 
this would be very poor fun. They 
are going to choose the better of 
their pair, and we assume that they 
will allow Sir Thomas Lipton to 
choose the better of his pair. Some 
people will say, “There is no chance 
whatever of the 23-metre beating 
Shamrock IV. in the trials, because 
the latter is so wonderfully fast.’ 
If they are right, then, of course, 
it is a waste of time talking about 
the 23-metre. But are they right? 
We doubt it. We doubt it not be- 
cause Shamrock is slow, but because 
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John Bull Talks to Himself 


‘The Field’ enlightens British sportsmen 
as to the coming International Yacht Races 


we know the 23-metre is very fast. 

“If our judgment is correct, or if 
there is a fair chance of our being 
right—and in racing you cannot 
throw away chances—one thing is 
perfectly clear, and that is every- 
thing that is possible should be done 
to make the 23-metre sail her best. 
The Americans are leaving nothing 
to chance, neither should Sir 
Thomas Lipton. They will get the 
utmost out of both their boats. So 
should Sir Thomas Lipton get the 
last inch out of both his boats. If 
he insists on doing so, then he will 
have a better chance of winning the 
Cup than he ever had before. If 
he is so ill-advised as to only tune 
up the Fife 23-metre in a_half- 
hearted way, then he will not be 
making the most of his opportunity. 
Let us for a moment examine the 
situation. What chance has the 
Shamrock Il’.? She is a freak in 
form, and owing to the shape of her 
overhangs she does not fit the Amer- 
ican Rating Rule according to ac- 
‘cepted theories. Owing to the shape 
of the ends of her body she will have 
to concede a great deal of time al- 
lowance to the defender. Again, ow- 
ing to her very large sails she will 
have to concede time allowance to 
the defender. Her body form cannot 
be altered, and her sails cannot be 
cut down to materially affect this 
penalty which she has to pay. She 
is, however, a very fast vessel; she 
may be so fast that notwithstanding 
the penalty she may sail right away 
from the American boat and win the 
Cup. It is practically impossible to 
judge how much time allowance she 
will be fast enough to give. The 
answer is then, that Shamrock IV. 
has a sporting chance. 

“What chance would the 23- 
metre have? This vessel was not 
built to the American Rating Rule, 
but to the International Rule. Curi- 
ously enough, however, the form of 
her keel has been altered so that she 
fits the American rule very nearly, 
or, at any rate, she fits it a great 
deal closer than Shamrock IV’. The 
penalty on her bow would be small : 
that upon the sail area nothing to 
worry about. Shamrock II’. will 
have to give her a great deal of time 
allowance. The Fife boat was 
always fast. With her altered keel 
she will be very weatherly—much 
more weatherly than before. Con- 
sidering scientifically the form of 
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her altered hull alone, and compar- 
ing that form with the shape of 
Vanitié or Resolute, we go so far 
as to say this: she would have a 
good chance of success. The 23- 
metre, however, has drawbacks or 
disadvantages. She is built to 
Lloyd’s scantlings, and is full of 
heavy cabin fittings. Let us con- 
sider these ‘drawbacks’ separately, 
taking first the scantlings. These 
cannot be altered. The question is, 
therefore, how much they will stop 
her? Nobody can tell, they may 
hinder her a lot, possibly in a light 
and moderate wind not much. Will 
they be as hard upon her as the ‘time 
allowance’ will be upon Shamrock 
IV’.? This again is a very pretty 
problem and one that can only be 
solved by very hard and frequent 
racing. 

“Secondly, consider the 23- 
metre’s heavy deck-house and cabin 
fittings. Will this unnecessary 
weight stop her? Certainly. There 
is no need to ask any racing man 
his opinion on this point. Would 
he rather have seven tons of cabin 
fittings or seven tons of lead on the 
keel? It does not require an expert 
to answer this conundrum. Cabin 
fittings, however, can be removed 
very easily, and we trust Mr. Fife 
to know what to do with his com- 
pensating weight of lead better than 
anyone can tell him. In short, if 
the 23-metre is asked to race in 
trials with the weight of cabin fit- 
tings on her back, she will not have 
a sporting chance against the Nich- 
olson boat. If, on the other hand, 
these fittings and every bit of super- 
fluous weight are removed and her 
designer compensates her accord- 
ingly, she will have a good run for 
her money. That is what we want 
her to have because we should like 
to see Sir Thomas Lipton win the 
Cup. 

“Nothing will persuade us that 
there is any sense in racing a yacht 
laden with cabin fittings against an 
opponent who has the advantage of 
carrying none. No racing man would 
think of sailing in a series of class 
races with many tons of superfluous 
lumber on board if the rules per- 
mitted it to be removed. If we 
wanted Shamrock II’. to beat the 
23-metre we should certainly leave 
the’ latter loaded up with cabin 
fittings. We may, however, assume 
that the idea is to try to make the 
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23-metre go like a witch, that is why 
the great and important alteration 
has been made in the design of her 
keel. She certainly will go like a 
witch. If a dashing first-class cutter 
man who can cross the line with the 
flash of the gun is in charge of her, 
if the crew are gingered up to 
handle her like Sycamore’s lads did 
against White Heather, if her de- 
signer is given a free hand to get 
rid of all the tons of superfluous 
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weight she carries, if the lee rail is 
just awash and the spirit of rivalry 
in the wind! What then? Would 
Nicholson’s Shamrock IV. in thirty 
miles give her that heavy time al- 
lowance under American Rules? 
Could she do it? Not if Fife and 
all the talent of Fairlie could save 
it. That is the spirit which should 
be infused into all real racing. It 
is the grand old spirit of British 
sport which in the halcyon days en- 
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abled the Britannia to hammer the 
Vigilant from the Mudhook to the 
Royal St. George. Will it exist in 
the trial races for the America 
Cup?” 

In the Name of the Prophet, figs ! 
All this was known seven years ago, 
when the challenge was sent. Does 
The Field advocate changing the 
rules in the middle of the game? Or 
naming a new challenger now, even 
if the Deed of Gigt permitted? 


News of the Cup Yachts 


By GILES MILBY 


Gossip of the challenger and defenders 


ITTING out time is earlier than 

usual this year, especially for 
the Cup yachts, for the season will 
begin the middle of this month in- 
stead of on Memorial Day, as in 
past years. 

The Regatta Committee of the 
New York Club has announced the 
program for the racing between 
Resolute and Vanitie. Their sched- 
ule begins on the 21st of May with 
a series of five races, to be held in 
Long Island Sound off New Haven. 
This series will serve to get the 
boats and crews into trim, just as 
a new man of war goes off for a 
“shaking down cruise.” 

From New Haven the yachts will 
go to Newport and there the real 
work will begin. On June 3, the 
trial races start, under cup condi- 
tions and over thirty-mile courses 
in open water. The yachts will race 
on alternate days for the rest of the 
month of June. When this series 
is over, there should be little doubt 
as to the relative speed of the two 
would-be defenders. After that 


will come the final grooming of the 
yacht selected to defend the Cup, 
and then the great contest off Sandy 
Hook on July 15. 

Vanitie and Resolute are both to 
go overboard on May Day and will 
soon be rigged and out for sail 


stretching spins. They have both 
come through the long lay up in 
good shape. Resolute has been over- 
hauled at Bristol, R. I., and Vanitie 
at City Island, N. Y. The Gardner 
yacht has had a new deck fitted and 
some other changes made that are 
expected to increase her speed. In 
the 1914 races she was rather an 
“in-and-out” performer, showing 
occasional bursts of speed and being 
badly outclassed soon after. Reso- 
lute, it is safe to say, will be no 
slower than before, so that the trial 
races promise to be close and excit- 
ing. 

Shamrock Il’ will take the water 
about May 15. She has been at City 
Island, alongside of !anitie. There 
has been considerable work done on 
her to “recondition” her, as our 
British friends say, but no extensive 
alterations have been made. She 
will probably do some of her tuning 
up in the western part of the Sound, 
going to Sandy Hook later. She 
will thus be near her base, whereas 
she would have a long tow—and 
five bridges to pass—between the 
Hook and City Island. The work 
on her has been done under the 
direction of Colonel A. S. Neill, the 
well-known yachtsman. Her crew 
are due to arrive May Ist in charge 
of Captain Turner. Mr. Burton, 
who will sail her, and Mr. Nichol- 





son, her designer, are due here the 


latter part of the month. 

Shamrock, the 23-meter Fife 
yacht, is by this time, undoubtedly, 
on her way across the ocean, after 
starting and being driven back to 
port by bad weather. 

Resolute will be handled by 
Charles Francis Adams, 2d, who 
sailed her in 1914, and- Captain 
Chris Christensen is again on her. 
Captain Christensen was a pupil of 
Charlie Barr and was his mate on 
the Reliance and Columbia. He 
was skipper of the Aurora, and of 
the Westward, after Barr’s death. 


lanitw will probably be handled 
by W. S. Burgess, of Boston. Her 
professional skipper is Captain 
Gus Gauteson, who was mate of the 
Karina with Christensen, and later 
skipper of her. He has been skipper 
of one of the N. Y. Y. C. 50-foot- 
ers and mate of the Sea Fox and 
the steam yacht Diana, and was sec- 
ond mate of the S. S. Carolina when 
she was sunk by a Hun submarine. 

From now on there'll be plenty 
doing with the Cup yachts, finishing 
their fitting out, the first spins under 
sail, the series off New Haven, the 
trials off Newport and then, the 
races for the America’s Cup, the 
greatest sporting event of the world. 
May the best boat win! 
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Dunraven ‘Tries Twice 


Failing to capture the America’s Cup, 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


his 


charges of unfairness create an unsavory interlude 


MMEDIATELY after the close 
of the series of 1887, Mr. Bell, 
owner of the defeated Thistle, noti- 
fied the New York Yacht Club that 
he intended to challenge for a race 
the next year with a cutter 70 feet 
long. 

The Club, however, felt that the 
Second Deed of Gift was not en- 
tirely satisfactory and again re- 
turned the Cup to George -L. 
Schuyler, the only surviving mem- 
ber of the original syndicate that 
sent the America across. He ac- 
cepted it, drew up a new and more 
formal instrument, and returned it 
to the Club. This “New Deed of 
Gift’ is the one now in force. It 
reads as follows: 

“This deed of gift, made Octo- 
ber 24, 1887, between George L. 
Schuyler, as sole surviving owner 
of the Cup won by the yacht 
America at Cowes, England, Au- 
gust 22, 1851, of the first part, and 
the New York Yacht Club, of the 
second part, witnesseth : 

“That said party of the first part, 
for and in consideration of the 
premises and the performance of 
the conditions and agreements 


hereinafter set forth by the party 


[ 
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On Friday, October 13, 1893, there was a fresh easterly breeze and a lumpy sea. 


yachts carried working topsails over reefed mainsails. Here we see Vigilant soon after the start 


of the second part, has granted, 
bargained, sold, assigned, trans- 
ferred, and set over, and by these 
presents does bargain, sell, assign, 
transfer, and set over unto said 
party of the second part, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, the Cup won 
by the schooner-yacht America at 
Cowes, England, upon August 22, 
1851, to have and to hold the same 
to the said party of the second 
part, its successors and assigns, in 
trust, nevertheless, for the follow- 
ing uses and purposes: 

“This Cup is donated upon the 
condition that it shall be preserved 
as a perpetual challenge cup for 
friendly competition between for- 
eign countries. Any organized 
yacht club of a foreign country, 
incorporated, patented, or licensed 
by the legislature, admiralty, or 
other executive department, having 
for its annual regatta an ocean 
watercourse on the sea, or on an 
arm of the sea, or one which com- 
bines both, shall always be entitled 
to the right of sailing a match 
for this Cup with a yacht or vessel 
propelled by sails only and con- 
structed in the country to which 
the challenging club belongs, 
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against any one yacht or vessel 
constructed in the country of the 
club holding the Cup. 

“The yachts or vessels, if of one 
mast, shall be not less than sixty- 
five nor more than ninety feet on the 
load water line; if of more than one 
mast, they shall be not less than 
eighty feet nor more than one hun- 
dred and fifteen feet on the load 
water line. 

“The challenging club shall give 
ten months’ notice in writing, nam- 
ing the days for the proposed 
races, but no race shall be sailed 
on the days intervening between 
November 1 and May 1. Accom- 
panying the ten months’ notice of 
challenge there must be sent the 
name of the owner and a certificate 
of the name, rig, and the follow- 
ing dimensions of the challenging 
vessel, namely: Length on load 
water line, beam at load water line, 
and extreme beam, and draught of 
water, which dimensions shall not 
be exceeded; and a Custom House 
registry of the vessel must be sent 
as soon as possible. 

“Vessels selected to compete for 
this Cup must proceed under sail 
on their own bottoms to the port 
where the contest is to take place. 

“Centerboard or sliding keel ves- 
sels shall always be allowed to 
compete in any race for this Cup, 
and no restriction or limitation 
whatever shall be placed upon the 
use of such centerboard or sliding 
keel, nor shall the centerboard or 
sliding keel be considered a part 
of the vessel for any purposes of 
measurement, 

“The club challenging for the 
Cup and the club holding the same 
may, by mutual consent, make any 
arrangement satisfactory to both 
as to the dates, courses, number of 
trials, rules, and sailing regulations, 
and any and all other conditions of 
the match, in which case, also, the 
ten months’ notice may be waived. 

“In case the parties cannot mu- 
tually agree upon the terms of a 
match, then three races shall be 
sailed, and the winner of two of 
such races shall be entitled to the 
Cup. All such races shall be on 
ocean courses, free from headlands, 
as follows: 

“The first race, twenty nautical 
miles to windward and return; the 
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second, an equilateral triangular 
race of thirty-nine nautical miles, 
the first side of which shall be a beat 
to windward; the third race, if 
necessary, twenty nautical miles to 
windward and return, and one 
week day shall intervene between 
the conclusion of one race and the 
starting of the next race. 

“These ocean courses shall be 
practicable in all parts for vessels 
of twenty-two feet draught of 
water, and shall be selected by 
the club holding the Cup; and 
these races shall be sailed subject 
to its rules and sailing regulations, 
so far as the same do not conflict 
with the provisions of this deed 


‘of gift, but without any time al- 


lowance whatever. 

“The challenged club shall not 
be required to name its representa- 
tive vessel until at the time agreed 
upon for the start; but the vessel 
when named must compete in all 
races, and each of such races must 
be completed within seven hours. 

“Should the club holding the Cup 
be, for any cause, dissolved, the 
Cup shall be transferred to some 
club of the same nationality eligible 
to challenge under this deed of 
gift, in trust and subject to its 
provisions. In the event of failure 
of such transfer within three 
months after such dissolution, said 
Cup shall revert to the preceding 
club holding the same, and under 
the terms of the deed of gift. It 
is distinctly understood that the 
Cup is to be the property of the 
club, subject to the provisions of 
this deed, and not the property of 
the owners of any vessel winning 
a match. 

“No vessel which has been de- 
feated in a match for this Cup can 
be again selected by any club as 
its representative until after a con- 
test for it by some other vessel 
has intervened, or until after the 
expiration of two years from the 
time of such defeat. And when a 
challenge from a club fulfilling all 
the conditions required by this in- 
strument has been received, no other 
challenge can be considered until 
the pending event has been decided. 

“And the said party of the sec- 
ond part hereby accepts the said 
Cup, subject to the said ‘trust, 
terms, and conditions, and hereby 
covenants and agrees, to and with 
the said, party of the first part, 
that it will faithfully and fully 
see that the foregoing condit! .iis 
are fully observed and comp'ed 
with by any contestant for the 
said Cup during the holding thereof 
by it, and that it will assign, trans- 
fer, and deliver the said Cup to 
the foreign yacht club whose rep- 
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Defender and Valkyrie JI] loafing around near the starting line, each skipper watching the other 
and striving to place his own yacht in the best position and to cross the line “in the smoke of 
the starting gun” with his rival astern and to leeward 


resentative yacht shall have won 
the same in accordance with the 
foregoing terms and _ conditions, 
provided the said foreign club 
shall, by instrument in writing, 
lawfully executed, enter with the 
said party of the second part into 
the like covenants as are herein 
entered into by it, such instrument 
to contain a like provision for 
the successive assignees to enter 
into the same covenants with their 
respective assignors, and to be ex- 
ecuted in duplicate, one to be re- 
tained by each club, and a copy 
thereof forwarded to the said 
party of the second part. 

“In. witness whereof said party 
of the first part has hereunto set 
his hand and seal, and the said 
party of the second part has caused 
its corporate seal to be affixed to 
these presents, and the same to be 
signed by its commodore and at- 
tested by its secretary, the day and 
the year first above written, 

“GEORGE L. SCHUYLER, 
“THe New York Yacut C up, 


“By Exvperince T. Gerry, 
“Commodore. 
“Jonn H. Birp, 


Secretary.” 

This new deed caused a great 
deal of criticism abroad and Mr. 
Bell’s challenge was promptly with- 
drawn. English writers prophesied 
that no British yachtsman would 
ever challenge under its terms. 
3ut the mutual consent clause re- 
mained and has been invoked in 
every challenge for the Cup. 

Finally, in the spring of 18869, 
the Royal Yacht Squadron chal- 
lenged for the Earl of Dunraven, 
specifying a cutter of not over 
70 feet waterline to be named 


Valkyrie. The New York Yacht 


Club insisted that the Royal Yacht 
Squadron should hold the Cup, 
if won, under the terms of the 
New Deed of Gift. This the 
challenging club refused to do and 
little happened in Cup matters for 
the next three years. 

Meanwhile there were develop- 
ments'in naval architecture. 

The 40-footers were racing hard 
and then the 46-foot class came 
into the limelight with a new type 
of racer. At this time our most 
successful racing boats were built 
with graceful clipper stems, but in 
1891 Herreshoff built the 46-footer 
Gloriana with tremendously long 
overhangs, the stem running out 
in almost a straight line. She 
carried a big sail plan and could 
sail circles around anything of her 
size. Next year he followed her 
with the Wasp, with a modern type 
of bow, and she was even faster. 
The Fife cutter Minerva had come 
over here in 1888 and had made 
a show of our crack 40-footers. 
Evidently a challenge would find 
our older sloops outclassed. 

So when, in November, 1892, the 
Royal Yacht Squadron challenged 
again, it was apparent that we 
must build a yacht considerably 
faster than the Volunteer. The 
challenger was the Valkyrie I], a 
Watson cutter of 85 feet water line. 
The-New York Yacht Club waived 
the ten months’ notice and the 
Royal Yacht Squadron swallowed 
the New Deed of Gift. 

Preparations for the defense of 
the Cup were made at once and a 
New York syndicate, headed by 
Archibald Rogers, ordered an 85- 
foot keel sloop from Herreshoff. 
She was a steel boat and was 
named Colonia. 
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General Paine built the Jubilee, 
a fin keel and centerboard sloop 
of steel and a Boston syndicate 
ordered another extreme fin keel 
boat, the Pilgrim, designed by 
Stewart and Binney, who had suc- 
ceeded to the business of Edward 
Burgess after his untimely death. 
Another New York syndicate, of 
which C. Oliver Iselin was the 
moving spirit, ordered a_ center- 
board sloop from Herreshoff. This 
boat, the Vigilant, was plated with 
Tobin bronze—an almost unheard 
of extravagance that is said to 
have cost $5,000 extra. We did 
not then think in millions. 

The Bristol boats had rather the 
best of the summer’s racing and 
were in fine shape when the trial 
races began in September. The 
first race of the series was won 
by Colonia, which beat Vigilant by 
only six seconds corrected time, 
Pilgrim and Jubilee both suffering 
breakdowns. Vigilant took the 
second race in a veryslight breeze 
and also the third, in a fresh east- 
erly, both Boston sloops being de- 
layed by accidents to their gear. 

The bronze sloop was selected 
to defend the Cup. She was 124 
feet long over all, 86 feet water- 
line, 26 feet 3 inches beam, 14 feet 
draught and carried 11,272 square 
feet of sail. 

Valkyrie Il, the challenger, was 
117 feet 3 inches over all, 85 feet 
10 inches waterline, 22 feet 4 in- 
ches beam, 16 feet 4 inches draught 
and 10,042 square feet sail area. 
She was a composite boat, planked 
with wood over steel frames. 

The series was to be the best 
three out of five races and the 
courses were to be outside. The 
first race was scheduled for Octo- 
ber 5th, and was a drifting match. 
The challenger caught a slant from 
the S. W. and was 26 minutes 
ahead at the outer mark, but the 





race was called off as the wind 
petered out altogether. 
Two days later there was a 


light westerly wind and the course 
was a leeward and windward one. 
The distance was 30 miles. The 
Britisher got the best of the start 
and led halfway to the turn, when 
the Yankee sloop passed her. At 
the outer mark the “brass _bot- 
tomed” sloop was over 8 minutes 
ahead. The wind shifted so that 
the boats could lay the course for 
home and on this leg the chal- 
lenger gained half a minute. Vigi- 
lant won by 7 minutes 36 seconds 
elapsed and 5 minutes 48 seconds 
corrected time. 

The next race was over a tri- 
angular course, the first leg to 
windward. The defender crossed 
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the starting line two seconds in the 
lead and with the challenger under 
her lee. And there she stayed all 
the way to the mark. Try as he 
would, Valkyrie’s skipper could not 
get away. Vigilant was 4 minutes 
45 seconds ahead at the first turn 
and gained as much more in the 
broad reach to the second mark, 
doing the 10 miles in 50 minutes 
20 seconds, a 12-knot gait. The 
wind freshened and the Yankee 
sloop won by 12 minutes 23 sec- 
onds elapsed time, 10 minutes 35 
seconds corrected time. 

Valkyrie sprung her bowsprit in 
this race and had to ship a new 
one for the next contest, sched- 
uled for the 11th. This attempted 
race was another fizzle, for the 
yachts did not make the outer 
mark until after dark. 

Friday, October 13th, there was 
a fresh easterly blowing and a 
lumpy sea. Both yachts tucked 
in a single reef and set working 
topsails. The start was nearly an 
hour late and just before the gun 
Vigilant apparently had the better 
position. Valkyrie suddenly spun 
around and jumped into the 
weather berth—and stayed there. 
The cutter seemed to like the 
lumpy going and outfooted and 
outpointed the sloop. Vigilant’s 
centerboard was jammed, how- 
ever, only partly down, which may 
have had something to do with 
the case. 

The Britisher turned the mark 
I minute 55 seconds to the good 
and tore away for the run home. 
She set her spinnaker flying and a 
little tear was made in it as it went 
up. Viligant set her spinnaker in 
stops, Yankee fashion, and broke 
it out, at the same time setting her 
balloon jib topsail. Then she shook 
out the reef in her mainsail and 
set a small club topsail. If she 
was to be licked, it would not be 
because she did not crack on sail. 

A few minutes later a vicious 
squall struck the two boats. ligi- 
lant came _ through unscathed, 
though her topmast bent perilously, 
while Valkyrie’s spinnaker blew 
into ribbons. She set another, the 
famous “muslin” one of the first 
race, and set it in the same Brit- 
ish fashion. It fouled the spreader, 
tore across, and practically blew 
out of the bolt ropes. In a never- 
say-die spirit her “bowsprit spin- 
naker’” was set, but it was too 
small to do much good. 

Vigilant's daring sail carrying 
finally put her in the lead and she 
won this most exciting race by 
40 seconds corrected time. Her 





time for the 30-mile course was 
3 hours 24 


minutes 39 seconds, 
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an average of 8.8 knots. She did 
the 15-mile run at an average soved 
of 11.8 knots. 

And so the homely old mug re- 
mained in the custody of the New 
York Yacht Club. Dunraven 
grumbled a bit about the resaii 
and charged interference by tke 
excursion fleet, but was undis- 
couraged and resolved to try again. 

So, in 1894, he challenged once 
more for a series in the following 
year, naming the cutter Valkyrie 
III, of 89 feet wateriine. She was 
designed by Watson and_ showed 
the influence of the American type. 
She was 129 feet over all, 88 feet 
10 inches waterline, 26 feet 2 in- 
ches beam, 20 feet draught and 
13,028 square feet of sail. 

Vigilant had been on a mug-hunt- 
ing expedition to England in 1804, 
and had not done particularly well. 
Consequently a new sloop was de- 
cided on for the defense of the 
Cup. A syndicate of New York 
yachtsman ordered the Defender 
from Herreshoff. She was _ nar- 
rower than her predecessor and of 
finer lines. Her frames were of 
steel, her bottom plating of man- 
ganese bronze and her topsides of 
aluminum. She was avout the 
limit in lightness, but she was 
strong enough to go through the 
season. She was 123 feet over all, 
88 feet 5 inches waterline, 23 feet 
beam, 19 feet draught and car- 
ried 12,602 square feet of sail. 

Vigilant was put into commis- 
sion as a trial horse and was 
handled by Charlie Barr, then com- 
ing into prominence. The two 
boats raced hard through the sum- 
mer and the Defender was chosen 
to meet Dunraven’s new challenger. 

The first race was set for Sep- 
tember 7, and was over a_ wind- 
ward and leeward course, starting 
at Scotland lightship. There was 
no wind at first but an old sea 
running. After a wait of an hour 
or more the starting gun banged 
and the veteran “Hank Haff’ put 
Defender across the line in the lead 
and with Valkyrie under her lee. 
The challenger soon worked out 
from this situation and the two 
yachts split tacks. When they 
came together again, the American 
craft just squeezed across the chal- 
lenger’s bow. It was “cutter 
weather” and Defender made the 
best of it, reaching the stakeboat 
well ahead and gaining on the run 
home. She won by nearly 9 
minutes. 

Dunraven complained that the 
excursion boats had crowded him 
and also asked for a remeasure- 
ment of the two boats, charging 


(Continued on page 228) 
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Valkyrie III, the challenger of 1895, slipping along through an oily sea, her huge ballooner barely “asleep.” 

Like Valkyrie I], she was a Watson boat, and that famous naval architect never designed a homely boat. 

Graceful as she was, and speedy as she proved, she was not quite fast enough to take the America’s 
Cup home with her 
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Vigilant was the first Herreshoff yacht to defend the Cup and was the logical development of 
model was made with the 46-footer Gloriana in 1891, and was followed by the Wasp in 1892. 
her graceful clipper bow, were obsolete. Vigilant was plated with Tobin bronze and was ¢ le 
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Defender, the Herreshoff flyer that defeated Valkyrie IJ], was close to the limit in light construction. 

Her bottom was plated with bronze and her topsides with aluminum. Oddly enough, she was over three 

feet narrower than the challenger, so that the cup was defended by a yacht that was nearer the cutter type 
than her British adversary 
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Jan Mayen at Last 


From 


Y OU can imagine my delight. It 
was really that of an anchorite 
catching a giimpse of the seventh 
heaven. there at last was the 
long-sought-for mountain, actually 
tumbling down upon our heads. 
Columbus could not have been more 
pleased when, after nights of watch- 
ing, he saw the first fires of a new 
hemisphere dance upon the water 
nor, indeed, scarcely less disap- 
pointed at their sudden disappear- 
ance than | was when, after having 
gone below to wake Sigurdr and 
tell him we had seen _ bona-fide 
terra firma, | found, on returning 
upon deck, that the roof of mist had 
closed again and shut out all trace 
of the transient vision. However, 
| had got a clutch of the island and 
no slight matter should make me let 
go my hold. In the meantime 
there was nothing for it but to wait 
patiently until the curtain lifted. 
No child ever stared more eagerly 
at a green dropscene, in expectation 
of “the realm of dazzling splendor” 
promised in the bill, than I did at 
the motionless gray folds that hung 
round us. At last the hour of liber- 
ation came, a purer light seemed 
gradually to penetrate the atmos- 
phere, brown turned to gray and 
gray to white and white to trans- 
parent blue until the lost horizon 
entirely reappeared, except where 
in one direction an impenetrable 
veil of haze still hung suspended 
from the zenith to the sea. Behind 
that veil I knew must lie Jan Mayen. 
A few minutes more and slowly, 
silently, in a manner you could take 
no count of, its dusky hem first 
deepened to a violet tinge, then, 
gradually lifting, displayed a long 
line of coast—in reality but the 
roots of Beerenberg—dyed of the 
darkest purple; while, obedient to 
a common impulse, the clouds that 
wrapt its summit gently disengaged 
themselves and left the mountain 
standing in all the magnificence of 
his 6,870 feet, girdled by a single 
zone of pearly vapour, from under- 
neath whose floating folds seven 
enormous glaciers rolled down into 
the sea! Nature seemed to have 
turned sceneshifter, so artfully 
were the phases of this glorious 
spectacle successively developed. 
Although, by reason of our hav- 
ing hit upon its side, instead of its 
narrow end, the outline of Mount 
Beerenberg appeared to us more 
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like a sugarloaf than a_- spire, 
broader at the base and rounder 
at the top than | had imagined, in 
size, color and effect it far sur- 
passed anything | had anticipated. 
rhe glaciers were quite an unex- 
pected element of beauty. Imagine 
a mighty river, of as great a volume 
as the Thames, started down the side 
of a mountain, bursting over every 
impediment, whirled into a ihou- 
sand eddies, tumbling and raging 
on from ledge to ledge in quivering 
cataracts of foam, then suddenly 
struck rigid by a power so instan- 
taneous in its action that even the 
froth and fleeting wreaths of spray 
have stiffened to the immutability 
of sculpture. Unless you had seen 


it, it would be almost impossible to, 


conceive the strangeness of the con- 
trast between the actual tranquillity 
of these silent crystal rivers and 
the violent descending energy im- 
pressed upon their exterior. You 
must remember, too, all this is upon 
a scale of such prodigious magni- 
tude that when we succeeded sub- 
sequently in approaching the spot, 
where with a leap like that of 
Niagara one of these glaciers 
plunges down into the sea, the eye, 
no longer able to take in its fluvial 
character, was content to rest in 
simple astonishment at what then 
appeared a lucent precipice of gray 
green ice, rising to the height of 
several hundred feet above the 
masts of the vessel. 


Dodging Through the Ice 

As soon as we had got a little 
over our first feelings of astonish- 
ment at the panorama thus suddenly 
revealed to us by the lifting of the 
fog, | began to consider what would 
be the best way of getting to the 
anchorage on the west, or Green- 
land side of the island. We were 
still seven or eight miles from the 
shore, and the northern extremity 
of the island, round which we 
should have to pass, lay about five 
leagues off, bearing west by north, 
while between us and the land 
stretched a continuous breadth of 
floating ice: The hummocks, how- 
ever, seemed to be pretty loose, 
with openings here and there, so 
thac with careful sailing I thought 
we might pass through and _ per- 
haps on the farther side of the 
island come into a freer sea. Alas! 
after having with some difficulty 
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wound along until we were almost 
abreast of the cape, we were stopped 
dead short by a solid rampart of 
fixed ice which in one direction 
leant upon the land and in the other 
ran away as far as the eye could 
reach into the dusky North. Thus 
hopelessly cut off from all access 
to the western and better anchorage, 
it only remained to put about and, 
running down along the land at- 
tempt to reach a kind of open road- 
stead, on the eastern side, a little to 
the south of the volcano described 
by Dr. Scoresby. In this endeavor 
also we were doomed to be disap- 
pointed ; for, after sailing some con- 
siderable distance through a_ field 
of ice which kept getting more 
closely packed as we pushed farther 
into it, we came upon another 
barrier equally impenetrable that 
stretched away from the island io- 
ward the southward and eastward. 
Under these circumstances, the only 
thing to be done was to get back to 
where the ice was and at- 
tempt a landing wherever a favor- 
able opening presented itself. But 
even to extricate ourselves from our 
present position was now no longer 
of such easy performance. Within, 
the last hour the wind had shifted 
into the northwest; that is to say, 
it was now blowing right down the 
path along which we had _ picked 
our way. In order to return, there- 
fore, it would be necessary to work 
the ship to windward through a sea 
as thickly crammed with ice as a 
lady’s boudoir is with furniture. 
Moreover, it had become evident, 
from the obvious closing of the 
open spaces, that some considerable 
pressure was acting upon the out- 
side of the field, but whether or- 
iginating in a current or the change 
of wind or from another field being 
driven down upon it, I could not 
tell. Be that as it might, out we 
must get, unless we wanted to be 
cracked like a walnutshell between 
the drifting ice and the solid belt 
to leeward. So, sending a steady 
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-hand to the helm—for these unusual 


phenomena had begun to make 
some of my people lose their heads 
a little, no one on board having 
ever seen a bit of ice before—| sta- 
tioned myself in the bows while Mr. 
Wyse conned the vessel from the 
fore yard. Then there began one 
of the prettiest and most exciting 
pieces of nautical maneuvering that 
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can be imagined. Every single soul 
on board was summoned upon 
deck; to all, their several stations 
and duties were assigned—always 
excepting the cook, who was merely 
directed to make himself generally 
useful. As soon as everybody was 
ready, down went the helm, about 
came the ship, and the critical part 
of the business commenced. Of 
course, in order to wind and twist 
the schooner in and out among the 
devious channels left between the 
hummocks, it was necessary she 
should have considerable way on 
her; at the same time, so narrow 
were some of the passages and so 
sharp their turnings, unless she had 
been the most handy vessel in the 
world she would have had a very 
narrow squeak for it. I never 
saw anything so beautiful as her 
behavior. Had she been a living 
creature, she could not have dodged 
and wound and doubled with more 
conscious cunning and dexterity. 
It was quite amusing to hear the 
endearing way in which the people 
spoke to her, each time the nimble 
creature contrived to elude some 
more than usually threatening 
tongue of ice. Once or twice, in 
spite of all our exertions, it was 
impossible to save her from a col- 
lision ; all that remained to be done, 
as soon as it became evident she 
could not clear some particular floe 
or go about in time to avoid it, was 
to haul the staysail sheet a-weather 
in order to deaden her way as much 
as possible and, putting the helm 
down, let her go right at it so that 
she should receive the blow on her 
stem and not on the bluff of the 
bow. Then all hands, armed with 
spars and fenders, rushed forward 
to ease off the shock. And here 
I feel it just to pay a tribute of ad- 
miration to the cook, who on these 
occasions never failed to exhibit 
an immense amount of misdirected 
energy, breaking, I remember, at 
the same moment, both the cabin 
skylight and an oar, in single com- 
bat with a large berg that was doing 
no particular harm to us but against 
which he seemed suddenly to have 
conceived a violent spite. Luckily, 
a considerable quantity of snow 
overlay the ice, which, acting as a 
buffer, in some measure mitigated 
the violence of the concussion, 
while the very fragility of her build 
diminished the momentum § and 
proved in the end the little 
schooner’s greatest security. Never- 
theless, I must confess that more 
than once, while leaning forward 
in expectation of the scrunch I 
knew must come, I have caught 
myself half murmuring to the fair 
face that seemed to gaze so serenely 
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at the cold white mass we were ap- 
proaching: “O Lady, is it not now 
fit thou shouldest befriend the, good 
ship of which thou art the pride?” 

At last, after having received 
two or three pretty severe bumps, 
though the loss of, a little copper 
was the.only damage they entailed, 
we made our way back to the north- 
ern end of the island, where the 
pack was looser and we had at all 
events a little more breathing-room. 


A Hasty Trip Ashore 


It had become very cold; so cold, 
indeed, that Mr. Wyse. no longer 
able to keep a clutch of the rigging, 
had a severe tumble from the yard 
on which he was standing. The 
wind was freshening and the ice 
was evidently still in motion; but 
although very anxious to get back 
again into open water, we thought 
it would not do to go away without 
landing, even if it were only for an 
hour. So having laid the schooner 
right under the cliff, and putting 
into the gig our old discarded figure- 
head, a white ensign, a flag-staff, 
and a tin biscuit box, containing a 
paper on which I had hastily written 
the schooner’s name, the date of her 
arrival, and the names of all those 
who sailed on board, we pulled 
ashore. A ribbon of beach not more 
than fifteen yards wide, composed of 
iron sand, augite and pyroxene, 
running along under the basaltic 
precipice, upwards of a thousand 
feet high, which serves as a kind of 
plinth to the mountain, was the only 
standing room this part of the coast 
afforded. With considerable diffi- 
culty, and after a good hour’s climb, 
we succeeded in dragging the fig- 
urehead we had brought ashore with 
us up a sloping patch of snow, 
which lay in a crevice of the cliff, 
and thence a little higher to a 
natural pedestal formed by a 
broken shaft of rock, where, after 
having tied the tin box round her 
neck, and duly planted the white 
ensign of St. George beside her, we 
left the superseded damsel, some- 
what grimly smiling across the 
frozen ocean at her feet, until some 

sacchus of a bear should come to 
relieve the loneliness of my wooden 
Ariadne. 

On descending to the water’s edge, 
we walked some little distance along 
the beach without observing any- 
thing very remarkable unless it were 
the network of vertical and hori- 
zontal dikes of basalt which shot in 
every direction through the scoriae 
and conglomerate of which the cliffs 
seemed to be composed. Innumer- 
able sea birds sat in the crevices and 
ledges of the uneven surface or flew 
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about us with such confiding curi- 
osity that by reaching out my hand 
I could touch their wings as they 
poised themselves in the air along- 
side. There was one old sobersides 
with whom I passed a good ten min- 
utes trying who could stare the other 
out of countenance. 

It was now high time to be off. 
As soon, then, as we had collected 
some geological specimens and duly 
christened the little cove at the bot- 
tom of which we had landed “Clan- 
deboye Creek,” we walked back to 
the gig. But, so rapidly was the ice 
drifting down upon the island, we 
found it had already become doubt- 
ful whether we should not have to 
carry the boat over the patch which, 
during the couple of hours we had 
spent on shore, had almost cut her 
off from access to water. If this 
was the case with the gig, it was 
very evident the quicker we got the 
schooner out to sea again the better. 
So immediately we returned on 
board, having first fired a gun in 
token of adieu and our task of work- 
ing out towards the open water re- 
c>mmenced. As this operation was 
likely to require some time, directly 
breakfast was over (it was now 
about eleven o’clock, A. M.), and 
after a vain attempt had been made 
to take a photograph of the moun- 
tain, which the mist was again be- 
ginning to envelop, I turned in to 
take a nap, which I rather needed, 
fully expecting that by the time I 
awoke we should be beginning to 
get pretty clear of the pack. On 
coming on deck, however, four 
hours later, although we had reached 
away a considerable distance from 
the land and had even passed the 
spot where, the day before, the sea 
was almost free, the floes seemed 
closer than ever; and, what was 
worse, from the masthead not a 
vestige of open water was to be dis- 
covered. On every side, as far as 
the eye could reach, there stretched 
over the sea one cold, white canopy 
of ice. 

Anxious Sailing 

The prospect of being beset, in 
so slightly built a craft, was, to say 
the Teast, unpleasant ; it looked very 
much as if fresh packs were driving 
down upon us from the very direc- 
tion in which we were trying to 
push out, yet it had become a matter 
of doubt which course it would be 
best to steer. To remain stationary 
was out of the question ; the pace at 
which the fields drift is sometimes 
very rapid and the first nip would 
settle the poor little schooner’s busi- 
ness for ever. At the same time, it 
was quite possible that any progress 
towards her liberation might per- 
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Throb and Noise are Costly 


You buy an engine for the power 
it produces. But, it is important 
for you to know, in advance, how 
that engine produces its power. 


Some boat owners have looked 
upon engine steadiness and quiet- 
ness as rather a nice quality, with- 
out having any special value. 


Some owners even take pride in 
noise and vibration as evidence of 
an engine’s bull dog tenacity in 
“hanging on.” 


But the fact is that an engine 
which must throb and shake and 
pound in order to deliver the power 
you require, is surely an engine 
hastening to its decay. And it is 
a poor investment. It is destined 


at some unexpected moment to 
leave you in the lurch—and the 
moment will be all the more un- 
expected because you had become 
accustomed to its laboring action. 


A real engine will take its work 
with no bluster whatever. It will 
perform its duty with no sign of 
effort. It will serve you long and 
faithfully, proving its worth. You 
will have very little experience with 
“engine troubles” and very few de- 
lays and very few repair bills. 


We can give you information about 
such engines. We make them in five 
sizes, 80 to 200 H.P.,.six and eight 
cylinders, designed for yachts and 
workboats. May we send you the 
facts and figures? 








WINTON ENGINE WORKS 
2124 WEST 106th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Deaters: New York—A. G. Griese, 120 Broadway. New Orleans— 
A. Baldwin & Co., Ltd. Jacksonville, Fla.—D. J. Carrison & Co. 
San Francisco—F. G. Bryant, 424 Ellis Street. Seattle, Wash.— 
H. W. Starrett, Sunset Engine Co. 
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haps be only getting her deeper into 
the scrape. One thing was very 
certain, northing or southing might 
be an even chance, but whatever 
easting we could make must be to 
the good, so I determined to choose 
whichever vein seemed to have most 
easterly direction in it. Two or 
three openings of this sort from 
time to time presented themselves, 
but in every case, after following 
them a certain distance, they proved 
to be but cul-de-sacs and we had 
to return discomfitted. My great 
hope was ina change of wind. It 
was already blowing very fresh 
from the northward and eastward ; 
and if it would but shift a few 
points, in all probability the ice 
would loosen as rapidly as it had 
collected. In the meantime, the 
only thing to do was to keep a sharp 
lookout, sail the vessel carefully and 
and take advantage of every chance 
of getting to the eastward. 


Clear of the Ice at Last 

It now grew colder than ever, the 
distant land was almost hid with 
fog, tattered, dingy clouds came 
crowding over the heavens, while 
Wilson moved uneasily about the 
deck with the air of Cassandra at 
the conflagration of Troy. It was 
Sunday, the 14th of July, and I had 
a momentary fancy that I could 
hear the sweet church bells in Eng- 
land pealing across the cold, white 
flats which surrounded us. At last. 
about five o'clock P. M., the wind 
shifted a point or two, then flew 
round into the southeast. Not long 
after, just as I had expected, the 
ice evidently began to loosen, a 
promising opening was _ reported 
from the masthead a mile or so 
away on the port bow and by nine 
o'clock we were spanking along at 
the rate of eight knots under a 
doublereefed mainsail and staysail, 
down a continually widening chan- 
nel, between two wave-lashed ridges 
of drift ice. Before midnight, we 
had regained the open sea and were 
standing away 

“to Norroway, 
To Norroway, over the faem.” 


In the forenoon I had been too 
busy to have our usual Sunday 
church, but as soon as we were 
pretty clear of the ice I managed to 
have a short service in the cabin. 
Of our run to Hammerfest, I 
have nothing particular to say. The 
distance is eight hundred miles and 
we did it in eight days. On the 
whole, the weather was pretty fair, 
though cold and often foggy. One 
day, indeed, was perfectly lovely, 
the one before we made the coast of 
Lapland, without a cloud to be seen 
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for the space of twenty-four hours ; 
giving me an opportunity of watch- 
ing the sun performing his complete 
circle overhead and taking a me- 
ridian altitude at midnight. We 
were then in 70° 25’ North latitude ; 
i. ¢., almost as far north as the 
North Cape, yet the thermometer 
had been up to 80° during the after- 
nooi, 


Fog, Wind, Rocks and No Pilots 
Shortly afterwards, the fog came 
on again and next morning it was 
blowing very hard from the east- 
ward. This was the more disagree- 
able as it is always very difficult, 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances, to find one’s way into any 
harbor along this coast, fenced off 
as it is from the ocean by a com- 
plicated outwork of lofty islands, 
which, in their turn, are hemmed in 
by nests of sunken rocks, sown as 
thick as peas, for miles to seaward. 
There are no pilots until you are 
within the islands and no longer 
want them; no_ lighthouses or 
beacons of any sort; and all that 
you have to go by is the shape of 
the hilltops. But as, on the clearest 
day, the outlines of the mountains 
have about as much variety as the 
teeth of a saw, and as, on a cloudy 
day, which happens about seven 
times a week, you see nothing but 
the line of their dark roots, the un- 
fortunate mariner, who goes poking 
about for the narrow passage which 
is to lead him between the islands, 
at the back of one which a pilot is 
waiting for him, will, in all proba- 
bility, have already placed his vessel 
in a position to render that function- 
ary’s further attendance a work of 
supererogation. At least, I know it 
was as much surprise as pleasure 
that I experienced when, after hav- 
ing with many misgivings ventured 
to slip through an opening in the 
monotonous barricade of mountains, 
we found it was the right channel to 
our port. If the king of all the 
Goths would only stick up a light- 
house here and there along the edge 
of his Arctic seaboard, he would 
save many an honest fellow a heart- 
ache. 
Bad News of the Ice 
Alten, July 27, 1856. 
HE very day we left Ham- 
merfest our hopes of being 
able to get to Spitzbergen at all re- 
ceived a tremendous shock. We 
had just sat down to dinner and 
1 was helping the Consul to fish, 
when in comes Wilson, his face, 
as usual, upside down, and hisses 
something into the Doctor’s ear. 
Ever since the famous dialogue 
between them on the — subject 
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of sea-sickness, Wilson had got to 
look upon Fitz as in some sort his 
legitimate prey, and whenever the 
burden of his own misgivings be- 
came greater than he could bear, it 
was to the Doctor that he un- 
bosomed himself. On this occasion 
I guessed, by the look of gloomy 
triumph in his eyes, that some great 
calamity had occurred, and ~ it 
turned out that the following was 
the agreeable announcement he had 
been in such haste to make: **Do you 
know, Sir?’’—This was always the 
preface to tidings unusually dole- 
ful. **No—what ?” said the Doctor, 
breathless. “Oh nothing, Sir; only 
two sloops have just arrived, Sir, 
from Spitzbergen, Sir, where they 
couldn’t get, Sir; such a precious 
lot of ice, two hundred miles from 
the land—and, oh, Sir, they've come 
back with all their bows stove in!” 
Now, immediately on arriving at 
Hammerfest, my first care had been 
to inquire how the ice was lying 
this year to the northward and I 
had certainly been told that the sea- 
son was a very bad one and that 
most of the, sloops that go every 
summer to kill sea horses (i. e. 
walrus) at Spitzbergen, being un- 
able to reach the land, had returned 
empty handed, but as three weeks 
of better weather had intervened 
since their discomfiture, I had quite 
reassured myself with the hope that 
in the mean time the advance of 
the season might have opened for 
us a passage to the island. 

This news of Wilson’s quite 
threw me on my back again. The 
only consolation was that probably 
it was not true; so immediately 
after dinner we boarded the honest 
sea horseman who was reported to 
have brought the dismal intelli- 
gence. He turned out to be a very 
cheery, intelligent fellow, of about 
five-and-thirty, six feet high, with 
a dashing, devil may care manner 
that completely imposed upon me. 
Charts were got out and the whole 
state of the case Iaid before me 
in the clearest manner. Nothing 
could be more unpromising. The 
sloop had quitted the ice but eight- 
and-forty hours before making the 
Norway coast; she had not been 
able even to reach Bear Island. 
Two hundred miles of ice lay off 
the southern and western coast of 
Spitzbergen—the eastern side is al- 
ways blocked up with ice—and then 
bent round in a continuous semi- 
circle towards Jan Mayen. That 
they had not failed for want of ex- 
ertion the bows oi his ship suffi- 
ciently testified. As to our getting 
there, it was out of the question. 
So spake the sea horseman. 


(To be continued) 
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Yachting, a National Asset 
(Continued from page 195) 


All that can be said in behalf of 
the War Revenue Act of 1918 in 
so far as it relates to yachts is that 
it was framed hastily as a war 
measure ; its framers had no interest 
in yachting and no knowledge what- 
ever of the highly technical subjects 
of measurement, tonnage, etc., and 
they made no effort to avail them- 
selves of the aid of experts; while 
the adoption of the bill was carried 
out with such haste that no oppor- 
tunity was allowed for protest. 

Prior to 1906, both sail and power 
yachts down to five tons measure- 
ment were documented as vessels of 
the United States, but in that year 
a ruling was made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Navigation 
withdrawing this privilege of a 
license from all yachts under 16 
gross tons, and the measurement of 
yachts below this limit was dis- 
continued. The revival of the limit 
of 5 net tons as the line of sepa- 
ration in the new tax law has im- 
posed upon customs officials the 
task of measuring, at the request of 
the owner, every yacht which is not 
obviously well above or below this 
limit. This work, for which no fee 
is charged by the government, in- 
volves the services of two skilled 
measurers—often at some place far 
remote from the Custom House— 
and unless several yachts are to be 
measured at the same time and 
place, the time required is about one- 
half day per yacht. When, as at the 
present time, the services of all the 
measurers are in demand for abso- 
lutely essential work on large ships, 
this loss of time on a useless task is 
a serious matter, the result at best 
being to show that a small propor- 
tion of the yachts thus measured are 
over five net tons and thus liable to 
a tax of perhaps $30 to $40 instead 
of $10. It is doubtful whether this 
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particular proviso of the law has 
brought in sufficient revenue to pay 
the actual cost of its application. 
Taking the larger yachts of over 
five net tons, the method of taxation 
per foot of over all length, with no 
gradations between the three abrupt 
intervals, is most unfair to yacht 
owners. A tax of any kind on over 
all length is always vicious, in that 
it hampers the designer and pro- 
duces an undesirable type of yacht, 


but this is a small matter compared: 


with the detail of application. A 
yacht of 50 feet length at the rate 
of $1 per foot pays a tax of $50, 
while a yacht of 51 feet, at the rate 
of $2 per foot, pays $102—vittually 
a penalty of $52 for one foot of 
length which may be mere ornament 
but which cannot be cut off without 
the obvious mutilation of a costly 
and handsome vessel. In the larger 
sizes the injustice is still greater; a 
yacht of 100 feet pays $200 while 
one of tor feet pays $404, a penalty 
of $204 for one foot of length. 

In the case of the small craft of 
below 5 net tons, the uniform tax 
of $10 is unfair to the great majority 
of yachtsmen, in that it fails to 
recognize in any way the different 
classes of pleasure craft grouped to- 
gether as one under this limit. The 
first of these classes is the small 
open boat with fixed engine, in no 
sense a yacht and used only for 
short runs about a club anchorage 
or in attendance on a houseboat or 
a waterside home, the total value of 
the entire outfit of a flat-bottomed 
skiff with a second-hand engine 


often totalling under $50. In this 
same class are included power 


dinghies, tenders carried on the 
davits of larger yachts which have 
already paid a separate tax. While 
in some cases the mother yacht may 
be a large and costly steamer, in 
many cases she is only a_ small 
auxiliary or power cruiser that, 
after paying a tax of $30 to $40 on 
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length, must pay another $10 on her 
ten-foot dinghy. 

The second class is that just men- 
tioned, small power cruisers, in 
some cases a home-built launch, in 
others a catboat or sloop too old to 
carry sail in safety but “converted” 
into a family cruiser, probably with 
a second-hand engine of less than 
ten horse-power, and used regularly 
throughout the season for the week- 
end outings of the whole family. 
If some of our inland legislators 
could take a trip from Throgg’s 
Neck to Eaton’s Neck on a Sunday 
afternoon in summer, or over 
similar stretches of water in many 
other parts of the country, they 
would find good reasons for recon- 
structing their ideas as to what con- 
stitutes a yacht in the homeward 
bound fleet of small, unpretentious, 
inexpensive craft that afford whole- 
some outdoor sport to thousands of 
Americans and, as they increase in 
number from year to year, come 
nearer to being the veritable cradle 
of the new American yachting. To 
the owners of such craft a tax of 
even $10 is a serious matter ; and it 
is still worse when, through a small 
addition of depth or breadth, the 
tonnage limit is exceeded and the 
yacht is thrown into the dollar-per- 
foot class. 

The third class includes boats so 
far under the 5-ton limit that the 
tax never exceeds the minimum of 
$10; it is made up of fast runabouts, 
elaborately and expensively built 
and high-powered, the cost averag- 
ing probably as high as $100 per 
foot length: still more extreme is 
the second division of this class, 
racing hydroplanes with hulls of the 
most delicate and costly ‘construc- 


- tion and carrying two or three en- 


gines of enormous power and first 
cost and with unappeasable appe- 
tites for gasolene, the average cost 
being as high as $1,000 per foot of 
(Continued on page 226) 





OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


STATE OF NEw YORK 


Albany, April 21, 1920. 








NOTICE OF OPENING OF STATE CANALS: 


The canals of the State will officially open to navigation 
on the following dates respectively: 

The Champlain Canal and the Cayuga and Seneca Canal 
at twelve o’clock noon of May Ist, 1920. 

The canal route from Troy to Oswego via the Erie Canal 
to Three River Point and thence via the Oswego Canal to 
Oswego at twelve o’clock noon of May 5th, 1920. 

The Erie Canal from Troy to Lyons at twelve o'clock 
noon of May 5th, 1920. 

The Erie Canal from Troy to Schenectady at twelve 
o’clock noon of May Ist, 1920. 

The Erie Canal for its entire length from Troy to Buffalo 
will be open to navigation at twelve o’clock noon of May 
10th, 1920. 

The following sections of the unimproved Erie Canal in 
the City of Rochester will be open to navigation at twelve 
o’clock noon of May 15th, 1920. : 

From the east, from Pittsford to Lock 66; and from the 


west, between the South Greece Junction Lock and the 
Lexington Avenue dam. 

The portion of the unimproved canal between Water- 
ford and the Hudson River at Albany will be open to navi- 
gation at twelve o’clock noon of May 15th, 1920. 

The portion of the unimproved canal through the city of 
Syracuse will be open to navigation at 10 P. M. of May 15, 
1920, and thereafter said portion of the canal will be avail- 
able for the use of boats during such hours of the day as 
may be designated by the Supt. of Public Works. 

The portion of the unimproved Erie Canal between 
Buffalo and Tonawanda will be open to navigation at twelve 
o’clock noon of May 15, 1920. 

Copies of rules and regulations governing navigation on 
the state canals may be had upon application to the Super- 
intendent of Public Works. Charts showing the channel 
in the canalized rivers and lakes may be obtained at this 
office at a cost of twenty cents per sheet. 


E. S. WALSH, Superintendent of Public Works. 
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Telephone 
480 Whitehall 


Cable Address 
Windward, N. Y. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Yacht Agent and Ship Broker 


29 Broadway, New York 


High Class Yachts of all Types for Sale and Charter 


Naval Architecture 
Marine Insurance 
Appraisals 
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N°: 289—Cruising Power Houseboat—recent build—sea going type— 


twin screw—good speed. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, Yacht Agent, 29 Broadway New York 





tions. 








N?®: 1071—60 ft. Express Cruiser—V Bottom 
—Twin Screw—-Speed up to 27 miles. 
FRANK BOWNE JONES, 

Yacht Agent, 29 Broadway, New York. 














THE COMPLETE FILES AND RECORDS OF 


STANLEY M. SEAMAN, YACHT BROKER 
1900-1917 
‘HAVE BEEN PURCHASED BY THE 
G. W. FORD YACHT AGENCY 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH HIS FORMER CLIENTS IS SOLICITED 














TO. 569—FOR SALE—Lawley sloop 56 ft. o. a., 
~‘ 46 ft. w.1., 14 ft. 2in. beam, 7 ft. draft. Strong- 


ly built and in very best of condition. Very ample 
accommodations including large double and single 
Stateroom. The equipment is complete and like 
the yacht has been very well kept up. Sails are as 
gC od as new, made by Ratsey in 1917 and havinghad 
little use. Price reasonable. For further particu- 
)2tS apply to the G. W, Ford Yacht Agency, 30 East 
2ad Street, New York City. 

















O. 1201—FOR SALE—Comfortable cruiser 

40’ x 26’ x 10’ x 6’. 
Galley, toilet room, icebox, large clothes lockers, etc. 
Inspectable Buzzards Bay. Apply John G. Alden. 
148 State St., Boston. 


FOR SALE—MOTOR YACHT “GRET- 


CHEN,” 38 ft. by 9 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. | 


Unusually heavily constructed. 
Mahogany and 
luxuriously fur- 


draft. 
Wonderful sea boat. 
white enamel interior, 


nished. Electric lights throughout. Ample | 


sleeping accommodations for five. Prac- 


tically new Scripps four cylinder, enclosed, | 


self-starting engine. Speed ten miles 
per hour. New gas and water tanks. 
New Davis Dink and complete fittings. 
Those who are looking for a bargain but 
not a cheap boat, address 
L. E. N. 
‘/, Yachting, 239 4th Ave., N. Y. 





728—For Charter—65 ft. 
best design and built—excellent accommoda- 





Seils and rigging good. | 





Gas Cruiser— 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 


Yacht Agent, 29 Broadway, New York. 








O. 546—40 ft. Express Cruiser—double cabin 
with bridge—inspectable 


New York City. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 


Yacht Agent, 29 Broadway, New York. 
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O. 889—FOR SALE—Nearly new 


Hereshoff knockabout, 25’-w. 1., 9’ 
| beam, 5’ draft, 7,000 Ibs. outside lead, 
2,000 Ibs. inside. Sails and equipment 
nearly new. All in best possible condition. 
Large cabin, 6’ headroom, 4 berths aft. 
Very large galley with stove space, icebox, 
sink, toilet, berth forward. Is very fast 
and very stiff, with snug rig. Probably 
| best boat of her size available. Will be 
| sold in water, launched and rigged. Apply 
John G. Alden, 148 State Street, Boston. 
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WISH! Out flies the “clay” in a long, low curve. 
Follow it—cover it. Crack! You got it. “Dead 
Bird.” That’s real sport —always different, always 
fascinating. If you have never “broken them” your- 
self, you can’t know the thrill of it. 


Go out to your local gun club next Saturday afternoon 
and try your hand. That’s all you’ll need to get you 
started. 


If there doesn’t happen to be a gun club nearby you 
don’t have to be out of the game. Thousands of people 
are forming their own 


Family Gun Clubs 


You can buy at any hardware or sporting goods dealer’s 
a small-bore gun, a little hand-trap, some “clays” and 
ammunition—all the outfit you need—for the cost of a 
pair of shoes. Put it in the car when you go out fora 
run, use it in any open field, off the boat—anywhere. 


One throws, the other shoots —the whole family will get 
real sport in this game. 


And wherever you shoot, to get the best results use 
dependable loads. 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


are used by seven out of every ten sportsmen—for 118 
years Du Pent Powders have been the standard of 
America. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Sales Dept.: Rifle and Shotgun Powders Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





News for Rifle Shooters—All regulation U.S. Army Target 
Ranges have been opened tothe public. Free ammunition and 
instruction is furnished. We will be glad to direct you to the 
nearest range and send full particulars. 
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Never Say Die 


(Continued from page 189) 
was only a couple of minutes be- 
hind them! Four boats finished a 
race of over a hundred miles all 
within four minutes. Some race! 

“Tt just goes to show,” said 
“Skipper” with a grin, as we pad- 
dled joyfully ashore, “that you 
never want to admit you're beaten 
in a yacht race or anything else 
but always keep trying every 
minute.” “Yes indeed” said. we. 

"sus 

“Well, of all the fluke races I 
ever heard of!” said one of the 
boys. ‘You certainly were lucky!” 
“Flukes! lucky!” replied Johnnie 
Jones, “what are you _ talking 
about? Didn’t we lick the whole 
bunch fair and square at the start 
of the race when we all had it 
alike? Why, on our showing then 
we deserved to win! If anyone 
else had won it would have been 
a fluke!” 

And there you are! 


Yachting, a National 
Asset 
(Continued from page 216) 
length. These are veritable motor 
boats and in no sense yachts, their 
one characteristic is speed; and, 
without discussing the question of 
their possible value as a detail of 
yachting, it is beyond argument that 
a tax of $10 imposed on one of them 
is out of all proportion to the same 
sum exacted from the owner of a 
cruising yacht for his power dinghy, 
or from the owner of the average 
small family cruiser. 

Under existing conditions, and 
small promise of improvement is 
visible in the near future, the yacht 
and engine building industries of 
America are handicapped to a de- 
gree without precedent in the whole 
history of yachting. The individual 
yacht owner, on whom they must 
depend for existence, is taxed in the 
first place on his membership in one 
or more of the yacht clubs, which 
are essential to the development and 
maintenance of the sport; he is 
taxed again on the use of every 
yacht and small boat which he may 
own; and a third tax is imposed on 
every new yacht which he may build. 

In opening negotiations with a 
builder for a new yacht the yachts- 
man is confronted—first, with the 
high wages and short hours of all 
artisans ; secondly, with the high cost 
of materials, and thirdly, with an 
equally high overhead which the 
builder must include to cover his 
rent, national and local taxes and 
other items. After an estimate is 
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received, the owner, if he does not 
at once abandon all idea of building, 
must figure on running expenses, the 
scarcity of yacht hands and their in- 
creasing demands for higher wages, 
their keep, and the cost of fuel, 
paints, docking and the innumerable 
other items which, even under 
normal conditions in the past, made 
yachting an expensive sport. 

If the total of these costs covered 
a whole year’s enjoyment of a yacht 
the price would be high enough, but 
for most men the actual season runs 
only from Decoration Day to Labor 
Day, a short three months; even 
allowing a full four months and 
dividing the estimated expense by 
four, the result is a cost per month 
which leads even the wealthier 
yachtsmen to consider the question 
of whether they cannot derive more 
pleasure for less money from some 
other amusement. 

In the furtherance of war work, 


American yacht builders have been 


compelled to enlarge their plants far 
beyond the normal demands of their 
yachting trade in times of peace; 
they are carrying now the heavy 
cost of buildings erected and ma- 
chinery purchased and installed at 
war prices for which no use can be 
found in the ordinary running of 
their plants; this situation being 
further aggravated by the lack of 
new orders, due to the conditions 
already outlined. While some of 
these can be remedied by the slow 
process of natural laws, this is not 
the case with the important item of 
taxation, which lies solely within the 
power of the government. If the 
yacht building industry is to con- 
tinue, and with it much of the engine 
building and the manufacture and 
sale of a large line of yachting sup- 
plies, it is essential that some speedy 
and comprehensive revision of the 
War Revenue Law shall be made in 
so far as it relates to vessels used 
exclusively for pleasure. 


Tamaqua Yacht Club 


‘To fleet of the Tamaqua 
Yacht Club, which has been 
hibernating under tarpaulins for 
the longest period of inactivity 
ever recorded in the annals of that 
organization, has received word to 
clear for action. 

Before embarking on their 1920 
cup-hunting expedition, the mem- 
bers elected the following officers 
and committee : 

Commodore, John A. Filsner; 
Vice-Commodore, Wm. H. Critch- 
ley; Rear Commodore, M. H. 
Tisne; Recording Secretary, Thos. 
\. Gould; Financial Secretary, W. 
1. Hume; Treasurer, George Mac- 
donald; Fleet Captain, H. Paulsen. 
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Let the Boy Learn 
With a Remington 


IF YOU give your boy half a chance to learn how to 


shoot right, he will become just as enthusiastic a sports~ 
man as you are—and probably a better shot, at that. 


You know yourself there isn't any finer sport for the 
youngster than .22-caliber rifle shooting under proper 
supervision. The spirit of manliness and fair play de- 
veloped on the range where keen competition adds zest 
to one of the cleanest of sports, is something every boy 
ought to possess and which you want your boy to have 
to the highest degree. 


emin¢gto 
Re WY i "% 
for Shooting Right 


Then, there is the opportunity for you to show the boy 
how to handle his .22 rifle in the field. He can think 
of nothing better than an afternoon spent in the woods 
or open country with “Dad.” The shooting sport surely 
makes pals of father and son just as it binds together 
in closer friendship the great fraternity of sportsmen. 


When you go to buy a .22 rifle for your son, think of 
Remington UMC—the rifle which has back of it over a 
century of gun-making experience. And Remington 
UMC metallic cartridges are standard—they’'ve een 
made for over fifty years. More than 88,000 dealers 


carry Remington UMC products and give Remington 


UMC service? 
Write For Literature on ‘‘Rifle Shooting For Boys” 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, INC. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 


in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
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FOR SALE—An exceptional opportunity—42 ft. Cruiser Mitoi, designed by J. Murray 
Watts—six cylinder Lamb Engine, wash room, cabin sleeping four, galley, engine room, 
electric lights, new batteries, completely equipped and in excellent condition. One price 
$2,500.00 flat. Can be inspected at Hubert Johnson's Boat Works, Bay Head, N. J., who 


is authorized to make the sale. 








N°; 964—FOR SALE—C. B. Yawl 28’ 6” x 9” x 
3’ 3’, Very well built, in good condition, sails 
and rigging good. Sleeps 3 to 5. ‘Tender and full 
equipment. Apply John G. Alden, 148 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











THE HOLLOW SPARS 


Used on most all American and foreign 

racing yachts are made by the Pigeon- 

Fraser Hollow Spar Co., makers of all 

kinds of spars for yachts, working ves- 

colts or ice boats, Either Hollow or 
olid. 


Pigeon - Fraser Hollow ‘Spar Co. 
East Boston, Mass. 











DINGHY FOR SALE 


I have a brand new 12 foot sail and row 
tender that I cannot use. Built of cedar, 
mahogany trim, brass fittings, sail, oars 
and bronze center board. Price $70. 
which is a big discount from builder’s bill. 


L. B.C., Yachting, 239 4th Ave., N. Y. 








N2: 1637—FOR SALE— at reasonable price, 
one of the famous Bar Harbor 31 footers, 49 
81 x 10.6 x 7.6. Built by Herreshoff, double 
Hamice, outside lead ballast, 4 berths in cabin, 
ull headroom, fast and comfortable. Near Boston. 
Apply John G. Alden, 148 State Street, Boston. 





O. 3374—FOR SALE—Heavily constructed, 
flush deck auxiliary schooner yacht, 132 ft. 
overall, about 100 ft. waterline, 25 ft. beam, draft 
about 14 ft., located Pacific Coast. Completed 
1917; particularly adapted for offshore cruising. 
Economical to operate; handled with small crew. 
Accommodation includes large dining and main 
saloons, nine staterooms and two bathrooms. 
Speed under power 7% knots; two 65 H. P. six 
a air-starting engines driving twin screws. 
lectric lights. All conveniences. Bargain for 
quick sale; owner desires effect immediate disposal. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 








LOUIS J. LARSEN 


SAILMAKER 
45 Fulton St., New York City 


Are you particular how your Yacht sails 
set, if so, I can please you, both with the 
Price, and the Work. P 


Telephone Beekman 6674 








HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 














to buy second hand boats 
right. There will be a demand and high prices 
next Spring. Everyone will want a boat for 
the races. We have one or two real bargains 
left with us to sell. Particulars cheerfully 
given. We are builders of Racing Yachts— 
Power Boats—Ice Boats—or anything in wood 
up to 100 feet in length. First class work- 
manship. We have installed modern and 
— —_ ne. anne, , aeting and 
storage equipment. rite or call, DAUNTLESS 
SHIPYARD, INC., Essex, Connecticu 
Saybrook 12—12. 7 _ 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 


WISCONSIN 














MILWAUKEE 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dunraven Tries Twice 
(Continued from page 206) 


that Defender had taken in ballast 
after being measured. Both were 
remeasured the next day and their 
waterline lengths were practically 
unchanged. 

September 10 saw the start of 
the second race, a triangular course 
being set. Just before the start a 
big steamer blundered across the 
course of the two yachts, separat- 
ing them. When she cleared them, 
both boats were heading for the 
weather end of the line, Valkyrie 
slightly to windward. She swung 
off a trifle, then luffed sharply, 
and the end of her boom fouled 
Defender’s starboard shrouds. The 
American boat’s topmast shroud 
snapped and her topmast sagged 
over to leeward. She hoisted a 
protest flag at once but sailed out 
the race, though badly handi- 
capped by her lame spar. 

Valkyrie was three minutes 
ahead at the first mark but De- 
fender held her own on the next 
leg and closed up the gap a little 
on the last one, as her sound 
side was then to windward. She 
could not catch the challenger, 
however, and Dunraven’s cutter 
won by 47 seconds corrected time. 

The Regatta Committee, after 
trying to get both contestants to 
agree to re-sail the race, disquali- 
fied Valkyrie. Mr. Iselin then 
offered to re-sail the race—an offer 
he could not make before—but 
Dunraven declined. He again com- 
plained to the Committee about the 
crowding of the excursion fleet. 

September 12 saw both yachts at 
the line, but the Britisher was 
loafing around with only jib and 
mainsail set. She crossed the line 
after Defender, but at once jogged 
back to her anchorage. Defender 
sailed over the course alone, and 
finished in 2 hours 6 minutes 47 
seconds. 

There was a fearful howl in all 
the papers and many bitter things 
were said about Dunraven and his 
ideas of sporting ethics, but this 
soon died down. until the dis- 
gruntled challenger made serious 
charges, in an article in the London 
Field, declaring that Defender’s 
crew had taken in ballast before 
the races, and removed it before 
she was remeasured. 

Mr. Iselin at once asked the 
New York Yacht Club for a full 
investigation, placing himself and 
Defender’s skipper and crew at 
the club’s disposal. The club ap- 
pointed a committee to sift the 
matter to the bottom. The mem- 
bers were: J. Pierpont Morgan, 
William C. Whitney and George 
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SIMON FISCH 


YACHT BROKER 
31 East 27th Street, New York 
Telephone, Madison Square 4008 


“All the better class yachts for sale 
and charter” 











Montreal, Main 3352 
Telephones { New York, Bowling Green 6077 


Navalart, Montreal { Cables } Surveyors, New York 


N.E. McClelland & Co., Ltd. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


Montreal New York 
286 ST. JAMES STREET 2 STONE STREET 








The New York Ship Brokerage Co., Inc. 
30 East 42d St., New York, U. S. A. 
Builds, sells and charters commercial ves- 
sels of all types—ocean going steamers; 
schooners; tugs; barges; lighters. Plans 
and specifications of new vessels furnished 

on short notice. 


STRONG & BICKMAN 
Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway New York 


Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; Com- 
mercial Vessels, Steamers, Sail and Auxil- 
iaries; Plans, Specifications, New Construc- 


tion. 
Tel., Whitehall 537 
Cable Address, ‘‘Strobick-New York’’ 


F, S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 























COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 








OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, new sett: mass. 








YACHTS FOR SALE 
LINTON RIGG YACHT AGENCY 


138 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 
Phone Lombard 2566 Cable Address “RIGGING”’ 














Hand-V-Bottoms Catle “Hands” New Bedford 
WM. H. HAND, JR., 
Naval Architect 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Send stamp for Circular illustrating twenty- 
five original Hand-V-Bottom designs of 
boats which have made good everywhere 











(COMFORTABLE cruiser, 50 feet overall, 9’ 10’ ’beam, 

4 feet draft, 32 H. P. Standard Motor, Electric Light 
with Storage batteries, three staterooms each fitted with 
two folding berths, cook’s cabin forward, large deck 
Space and awning, complete with tackle in good running 
order. Owner wishes to exchange for larger cruiser about 
75feetlong. Refer, P.O. box 180, Montreal. 


———— 
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L. Rives. Before the investiga- 
tion began they were joined by 
Captain A. T. Mahan, U. S. N., 
and the Hon. E. J. Phelps, late 
Minister to England. Joseph H. 
Choate was the New York Yacht 
Club’s counsel and Dunraven re- 
tained George R. Askwith, a noted 
English admiralty lawyer. 

The committee’s report fully ex- 
onerated the Defender’s people and 
stated that the charges were com- 
pletely disproved. Dunraven had, 
characteristically, withdrawn in a 
fit of temper before the end of the 
committee’s sittings. He never 
withdrew his charges or apologized 
and was finally expelled from the 
New York Yacht Club. 

So ended the most unpleasant 
incident in the history of the 
America’s Cup. 


((To be continued) 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
etc. Required by the’ Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of YACHTING, published 
MONTHLY, for April 1, 1920. 

State of New York, ) 
County of New York. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared W. A. Miles, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of YACHTING, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, to wit: 

(1) That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: Publishers, OUTING PUB- 
LISHING CO., 239 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; Editor, Charles H. Hall, 239 Fourth Ave., 
New York City; Managing Editor, Charles H. 
Hall, 239 Fourth Ave., New York City; Busi- 
ness Manager, W. A. Miles, 239 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

(2) That the owners are: (give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpo- 
ration, give its name and the names and ad- 
dresses of the stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock): 

Oswald G. Villard, 20 Vesey St., New York 
City. 

(3) That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and othem security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent, or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities (If there are 
none, so state). None. 

(4) That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders, as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, associate or corporation has 
any interest, direct or indirect, in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


(Signed) W. A. MILES, Mer. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of March, 1920. 


(Signed) MABEL C. MORRIS, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


Ss.: 


[Seal] 
(My commission expires March 30, 1921.) 
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High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air, of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We makeonly work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted” 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 








PARAGON 


REVERSE GEARS 


for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 








Medium duty motors for work or 
pleasure. Compact; easy on gas, oil, 
and repairs. 1 to 6 cyl.; 5 to 75 H. P. 
All four cycle. 


4 Tise ze 


vauve 


Send for Catalog 
FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 
7 Coll Street 
Middletown, Conn, 














Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ‘‘Murwat’’ 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Office 
136 South Fourth Street, 


THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Offices: 

Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COUSENS & PRATT 


MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel., Main 1874 


274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia 




















FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel., 4859 Rector 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 


OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORE 


GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
9 and 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOTT MASS. 




















